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Each book will equip vou to approach these thinkers' original texts 

cant. The emphasis is on concise, clearly written guides that do not 

figures, the series stresses that no critical thinker ever existed in a 
vacuum but, instead, emerged from a broader intellectual, cultural and 
social history. Finally, these books will act as a bridge between vou 
and their original texts: not replacing them but, rather, complementing 
what they wrote. In some cases, volumes consider small clusters of 
thinkers working in the same area, developing similar ideas or influ- 
encing each other. 

These books are necessary for a number of reasons. In his 1997 
autobiography, Not Entitled, the literary critic Frank Kermode wrote 
of a time in the 1960s: 

from their daytime exertions and listening to a troupe of Balinese musicians. 



Under their blankets or :heir s eeiii-g basss. they .. onltl chat drowsily about 
the gurus of the time... What they repeated was largely hearsay; hence my 
I jnchtime suggestion, quite impromptu, for a series of short, very cheap books 
offering authoritative but intelligible introductions to such figures. 

There is still a need for 'authoritative and intelligible introductions', 
but this series reflects a different world from the 1960s. New thinkers 
have emerged and the reputations of others have risen and fallen, as 
new research has developed. New methodologies and challenging ideas 
have spread through the arts and humanities. The study of literature is 
no longer - if it ever was - simply the study and evaluation of poems, 
novels, and plays. It is also the study of the ideas, issues, and difficul- 
ties which arise in any literary text and in its interpretation. Other arts 

With these changes, new problems have emerged. The ideas and 
issues behind these radical changes in the humanities are often pre- 
sented without reference to wider contexts or as theories that you 
can simply 'add on' to the texts you read. Certainly, there's nothing 
wrong with picking out selected ideas or using what comes to hand - 
indeed, some thinkers have argued that this is, in fact, all we can do. 
However, it is sometimes forgotten that each new idea comes from 
the pattern and development of somebody's thought and it is important 
to study the range and context of their ideas. Against theories 'floating 
in space', tho Ri>\i<l-:Jt]i Critical Thinknn series pljivs kev thinkers jntl 
their ideas firmly back in their contexts. 

More than this, these books reflect the need to go back to the 
thinkers' own texts and ideas. Every interpretation of an idea, even 
the most seemingly innocent one, offers its own 'spin', implicitly or 
explicitly. To read only books on a thinker, rather than texts by that 
thinker, is to deny yourself a chance of making up your own mind. 

not so much its style or content as the feeling of not knowing where 
to start. The purpose of these books is to give you a 'way in' by offering 

an accessible overview of these thinkers' ideas and works and by 

To use a metaphor from the philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein 
(1889-1951), these books are ladders, to be thrown away after you 
have climbed to the next level. Not only, then, do they equip you to 
approach new ideas, but also they empower you, by leading you back 



in which introductory books are usually read - have changed radically, 
too. What was suitable for the minority higher education system of the 
1960s is not suitable for the larger, wider, more diverse, high tech- 
nology education systems of the twenty-first century. These change; 
call not just for new, up-to-date introductions but new methods ol 
presentation. The presentational aspects of RouUedge Critical Thinker). 
have been developed with today's students in mind. 

Each book in the series has a similar structure. They begin with a 
section offering an overview of the life and ideas of the featured 
thinkers and explaining why they are important. The central section 
of the books discusses the thinkers' key ideas, their context, evolution 
and reception: with the books that deal with more than one thinker, 



describing books for further reading. 

but an integral part of each volume. In the first part of this 

w ill find brief descriptions of the key 

then, following this, information on the most useful critical works and, 

in some cases, on relevant websites. This section will guide you in your 

reading, enabling you to follow your interests and develop your own 

as the Harvard system (the author and the date of a work cited are 
given in the text and you can look up the full details in the bibliog- 
raphy at the back). This offers a lot of information in very little space. 
The books also explain technical terms and use boxes to describe events 
or ideas in more detail, away from the main emphasis of the discus- 
sion. Boxes are also used at times to highlight definitions of terms 
frequently used or coined by a thinker. In this way, the boxes serve as 
a kind of glossary, easily identified when flicking through the book. 

The thinkers in the series are 'critical' for three reasons. First, they 
are examined in the light of subjects that involve criticism: prin- 
cipally, literary, studies or English and cultural studies, but also other 
disciplines that rely on the criticism of books, ideas, theories and 



stioned assumptions. Second, they are critical because studying 
vork will provide you with a 'tool kit' for your own informed 
I reading and thought, which will make you critical. Third, these 
rs are critical because they are crucially important: they deal with 
ind questions that can overturn conventional understandings of 
irld, of texts, of everything we take for granted, leaving us with 
er understanding of what we already knew and with new ideas, 
introduction can tell you everything. However, by offering a 

ivitv which is productive, constructive, and potentially life- 



WHY JAMES, 

TRILLING, AND 

BOOTH? 



VVhv ro.nl J .imos, Trilling, and [Sooth? The answer mav not be immedi- 
ately obvious. Writing from the 1860s and through to the early 
twentieth century, Henry James (1843-1916) is most widely re- 
nowned For works such as The Wings of the Dove (1902b), The Golden 
Bowl (1904), The Portrait of a Lady (1881), and his ghost story, 'The 
Turn of the Screw' (1898). But he also published ground-breaking 
prefaces to his own fiction and numerous critical essays. Lionel Trilling 
(1905-75) became well known as a literary critic in a 1950s academic 
scene dominated by, as we shall see, the 'New Criticism' of earlier 
decades. The academic career of Wayne C. Booth (192 1-20OS), on 
the other hand, has spanned the later twentieth- century transformation 
of literary 'criticism' into the myriad new approaches known as literary 
'theory'. 

So whv road the texts of these three American critics, and why read 
them alongside one another? Because the landmark works of James, 
Trilling, and Booth have in just over a century revolutionized our 



rnd their work has had an enormous 
ing, and criticism of fiction. Read by 
ler alike, Trilling's The Liberal Imagina- 
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subsequently. Together with the rest of Trilling's work, The Liberal 

much of the ground it took in the later twentieth centurv (some critics 
refer to the current period as 'post-theory'). James's essays, and espe- 
cially his prefaces to the New York edition of his work, continue to 
be a dominant force in discussions about fiction. Booth's The Rhetoric 
of Fiction has been indispensable to students of the novel ever since its 
first publication in 1961 . Concepts from their work have become part 
of the fabric of novel criticism today: we have James's ideas on 'points 
of view" and 'centres of consciousness'. Trilling's -moral realism' and 
'the liberal imagination', and Booth's 'implied author' and 'reliable/ 
unreliable narration', to name but a few. 

Their work has also had a huge effect on the status of the novel. 
In 1817, the Romantic poet and critic, Samuel Tavlor Coleridge, was 
able to dismiss the reading of novels as a 'kill-time' rather than a 
'pass-time', a 'species of amusement' akin to 'spitting over a bridge' 
(1817: I: 34). Moreover, even at the end of a nineteenth century 
which had seen the achievements of novelists, (among many others) of 
Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, George Eliot, Gustave Flaubert, Ivan 
Turgenev, Leo Tolstov, and Henry James himself, the minor American 
critic, George Clarke, was still comparing the effects of novel-reading 
with 'those of indulgence in opium and intoxicating liquors' (Clarke 



world, lodav, however, the novel is lOinuloriiJ l>v j ma|..ritv "1 critics 
to be a flexible form of art uniquely suited to the inspection of indi- 
vidual, social, and moral health. It has, as Trilling put it in The Liberal 
Imagination, a '^constitutive and renovating power' (1950: 253). To 
understand this new perspective, and the work From which it emerged, 

Trilling, and Wayne C. Booth. This book provides a guide to their 
major work on theories of the novel and a companion for your own 

DIFFERENT CONTEXTS, COMMON CONCERNS 

Is it possible to have 'good' novels about 'bad' people? Should it be 
the function of the novel to make the reader a 'better', more socially 
responsible person? Do we, in any event, have common standards by 
which to assess such improvements? Should a novelist pass clear judge- 
ments on his characters? Is it morally dangerous For authors to multiply 



as a result of their influence, For theorists of the novel in general. On 
the basis oF even a cursory glance at these concerns it is clear that 
James, Trilling, and Booth focus not only on what texts are, but also 

in language that makes them tick. In varying degrees, they are all inter- 
ested in these matters of content, form, and technique; but thev are 
even more preoccupied with what texts can do, with how thev hook 
on to the world, and with the impact thev can have on readers. As 
Trilling memorably expresses it, literary structures are not 'static and 
i"< i in m Li"i"i : : i"ci Llv l- hut ill' 'hi lo and a^^TL'ssivo, and one linos mil •k'SiTibi.' 
a quinquereme or a howitzer or a tank « it limit LStimaling huw mudi 
damage it can do' (1965: II). 

For these critics, communication, for good or for ill, is at the centre 
of the business of reading, writing, md grasping novels critically. 
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model of the communication process, making explicit many of the 
concepts that had been implicit in the work of the others. I shall turn 
to Booth's model shortly, as a slightly modified version of it provides 
the structure for this guide. At this point, however, we might consider 
a little more closely the lives and contexts of each of our three critics. 
As this guide examines aspects of their work, I shall necessarily return 
to the particular "hooks' between the critics' own texts and their 
worlds, but it may be useful to set the scene with some background 
information, to which you might easily return later. 



HENRY JAMES (1843-1916) 
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James was born in Greenwich Village, New York City, in 1843. Bv 
1864, the family had settled in Boston, Massachusetts, after more than 
twenty years of moving between America and Europe. The family was 
of Irish and Scottish descent. Henry James's grandfather had made a 
considerable fortune in business, but the shrinking inheritance had 
eventually to be divided, in Henry's generation, between five children. 
For these five, then, there was no prospect of the life without work 
that had been enjoyed bv their father, a devotee of the Swedish mystic, 
Emanuel Swedenborg (1 688-1 772). Henry's father had a relaxed, even 

rather than 'doing', and this resulted in a certain shiftlessness in his 
children. After dabbling in painting for a while, Henry's older brother, 
William James (1 842-1 9 1 0), became an eminent psychologist and phil- 
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Despite the influence fit" American writers on his fiction and criti- 
cism - especially that of Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-64), an author 
most widely known today for his romance, The Scarlet Letter (1850) - 
James's attachment was to the culture of Europe, to the Old World 
rather than the New. In his 1879 book, Hawthorne, James protested 
that America lacked the 'complex social machinery" necessary to 'set 
a writer in motion" (1879: 520). After his unlikely year at Harvard 
(1862-3) and further trips to Europe, he settled in England in 1876, 
twelve years after the appearance of his first reviews and fiction. He 
returned to America only occasionally, and became a naturalized 
British citizen shortly before his death in 1916. Apart from Hawthorne, 
a series of prefaces to the New York edition of his fiction (1907-9), 
and the numerous reviews and essays he never collected, James 
produced four volumes of literary criticism and theory: French Poets 
and Novelists (1878), Partial Portraits (1888b), Essays in London and 
Elsewhere (1895a), and Notes on Novelists (1914). Most of this materia] 
had been published previously in journals such as the Atlantic Monthly 
and the Nation. James was a prolific writer of fiction as well as a 
critic: there are twenty-two novels (two were unfinished) and over 
a hundred short stories (and some are not so short). He also wrote a 
number of very bad and spectacularly unsuccessful plays such as Guy 
Domville (1894). 

From his youth on, James read widely in the English and European 
novel traditions. His fiction and criticism attempt to reconcile the social 
and moral intensities of English novelists such as George Eliot 
(1819-80) with the formal self-consciousness of French writers who 
often seemed to disregard morality. French authors especially import- 
ant to James were Honore de Balzac (1799-1850), Gustave Flaubert 
(1821-80), and Emile Zola (1840-1902). When James started writing 
fiction in the 1860s, novels were tolerated by a good many influential 
reviewers only if they were heavily didactic; if they aimed, that is, to 
teach moral lessons. The legacy of Puritanism in America meant that 
the theme of adultery, which was especially prominent in the French 
novel, was often beyond the pale of what was acceptable there for 
most readers, critics, and writers. When the American writer 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-64) tackled this theme in The Scarlet Letter 
(1850), it was described bv one reviewer as having a "running under- 
side of filth' (Coxe 1851: 489). James found himself caught between 
admiring the technique, or what he considered the art, of many French 



PURITANISM 
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The title of Henri James's major critical essay, 'The Art of Fie 
(1884), makes it clear that he considered the writing of novels 
short stories as an art in its own right, and it is hard to imagine 

fiction was often regarded as dubious bv narrow moralists becau 



realistically bv including glimpsis ..f the adult bedroom (for example) 
were frequently condemned outright. James soon became known as a 
realist in two related senses. First, he dealt with the recognizable world 
of everyday reality, or at least the cultivated segment of it with which 
he was familiar. Second, he tackled morally complex situations in 
which the rules of conduct adhered to bv conservative readers were 
unlikely to be universally helpful. 

James was pulled in two directions: the morally intense world of 
his American context (especially that of Boston, with those powerful 
residues of Puritanism, in which he began to write), and the (mainly- 
French) world of art with its increasing devotion to form and tech- 
America and also in Britain, where James took up residence, was to 
produce a filtered version of reality, an ideal world full of messages 
promoting self-improvement. In France, the growing enthusiasm was 
for the representation of the world in all its lurid reality. Embedded 



here is a deeper anxiety - and one set to continue in the Trillin- and 
Booth eras, and beyond - about the perils of artful theory as distinct 

The Russian writer Ivan Turgenev spent a good deal of time in 
France. Indeed, James included him in his French Poets and \~ovelists. 
In the -moral beauty' (1896b: 105 3) of his fiction - he called Turgenev 
the 'novelists' novelist' (1896b: 1029) - James saw an ideal balance 
between moral and aesthetic demands. Partly under Turgenev's influ- 
ence, but also under that of the English critic and poet Matthew- 
Arnold (1822-88) and that of Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve (1804- 

to move to the idea in the 1880s that good art cannot but be moral. 
His sense of morality, however, was much closer to what was to 
become Trilling's 'moral realism' than to the conventional, rule- 
bound, environment of moral thinking in which his early criticism 



LIONEL TRILLING 11905-75) 

Lionel Trilling's early ambition was to be a writer of fiction. Despite 
managing to produce only one novel, The Middle of the journey 
s (the most successful of which, 
red in 1943), he insisted late in 

born, like James, in New York City, was the son of Jewish immigrant 
parents. He entered Columbia College, Columbia University (New- 
York) as an undergraduate student in 1921. With the exception of 
some early teaching at the University of Wisconsin (Madison) and 
Hunter College (City University of New York) shortly after receiving 
his MA in 1926, he remained at Columbia until his death. He was the 
first Jew to be appointed to a regular, full-time position in an American 
university. Trilling shared James's enthusiasm for Matthew Arnold: his 
doctoral dissertation, which he had laboured oyer for most of the 
1930s, and which was criticized by one examiner for being too read- 
able, was published as Matthew Arnold in 1939. It was followed in 1943 
by E. M. Forster, where the concept of 'moral realism' (to which we 
shall return in Chapter 6) was first developed. Trilling was as much a 



Jews have been much ih-LT:r.-.inal..il ayainst in the US by the main- 
stream white Protestant establishment, and prejudice against Jewish 
scholars in universities and colleges was certainly intense in the 1930s 
when Trilling was a student and teaching assistant. Hearing that he 
would be dismissed from Columbia in 19 36, a decision that was almost 
immediately reversed, Trilling recorded in his journal that: 'The reason 
for dismissal is that as a Jew, a Marxist, a Freudian I am uneasy. This 
hampers my work and makes me unhappy' (Zinn 1984: 498). 

Trilling was ambivalent about his Jew ishness. In 1 928 he wrote that 
'being a Jew is like walking in the wind or swimming: you are touched 
at all points and conscious everywhere" (Zinn 1984: 496). Yet he 
observed in 1944 that 'I do not think of myself as a "Jewish" writer' 
(Simpson 1987: 409). Even at the height of his success, however, he 
liked to see himself as an outsider figure. This explains, in part, his 
initial fascination with Marx and his lifelong interest in Freud; for both 
writers, in complex ways, regarded life as a perpetual struggle against 
the odds. For Trilling, Marx and Freud unsettled conventional senses 

siege, from society and culture; and this is very much the theme of 
The Opposing Self (1955b) and Beyond Culture (1965). What Trilling 
endorsed in Freud was less the psychoanalytical side of his project, 
more his overall focus on 'the complexity, secrecy, and duplicity that 
Freud ascribes to the human mind' (Trilling 1970: 27). The culmin- 
ation of Trilling's thinking in this area is Sincerity Jiisi :\iii.h.:ii::-:;:y 
(1972), where he argues that 'sincerity' is a self-serving performance 
in a culture that has to be resisted if any kind of authenticity is to 
prevail. But even that 'authenticity' comes under suspicion there. 

Trilling is often associated with a group of second- and third- 
generation Jewish immigrants that came to be known as the 'New York 
Intellectuals'. They first came together (as a loose, informal coalition) 
in the 1930s, largely through each writer's connections with the 
journal Partisan Review. The Partisan Review, which devoted itself tc 
political articles as well as literary criticism, began life uneasily com- 
mitted to Marxism. The exiled Soviet politician Leon Trotsky was one 
of its early contributors. Like Trilling himself, however, and the New 
York Intellectuals in general, it became disaffected with communism 
as a viable model for revolutionary change in America, not least after 
news began to emerge in the mid-1930s of Stalin's purges in Soviet 
Russia. While brutally forcing through his policy of 'collectivization', 



man; army commanders whom Stalin regarded as opponents of com- 
munism, were incarcerated and executed. The majority of American 
Marxist 'fellow-travellers' (communist sympathizers such as Trilling, 
who held back from actually joining the party), shocked and outraged 
by what they saw as Stalin's violation of Marxist idealism, deserted 
communism and attempted to preserve elements of their left-wing 
sympathies in forms of reconditioned liberalism. This is the specific 
context of Trilling's novel, The Middle of the Journey (1947), which 

the 1930s. Three years later, in his The Libera! Imagination, Trilling 
went on to attack liberal (bv which he meant Marxist) thinkers and 
critics for their inflexible views, advocating instead a responsible 
politics that could balance progressive and conservative tendencies. 

Nincteen-fifties America, when Dwight David Eisenhower (1890- 
1969) was elected (19S2) and re-elected (19S6) president, is often per- 

and reactionary conservatism in America following the communist 



LIBERALISM 


The associations of 'liberalism' in English (and in Britain) are with vague 


notions of freedom. As it comes down through the English philosopher 


John Stuart Mill (1806-73) and others, liberal thinking involves the idea 


that individuals are free as long as ihat freedom is limited by the 


needs of other individuals and of the community as a whole. In America 


today (as it certainly was for Trilling), -liberalism' is a code-word for 


radical, progressive, political policies Ihat verge on socialism or even 


communism. Its use in America is often pejorative. In a definition local to 


the 1930s and 1940s, Trilling suggested that liberalism involved a mild 


suspiciousness of ihe profit motive, a belief in progress, science, social 


legislation, planning, and international cooperation, perhaps especially 


where Russia is in question' (1950: 93). 



and early 1950s. Critics such as Joseph Frank (1956) and Norman 
Podhoretz (1979) - whom Trilling championed, rather unreward- 
ing!}-, as a young scholar - suggest that Trilling moved from Marxism 
in the 1950s, through a sceptical liberalism in the 1940s, to a neo- 
conservative position in the 1950s to which he clung for the rest of 
his life. This is a political trajectory that reached into the student 
uprisings, civil rights riots, and anti-Vietnam War demonstrations of 
the 1960s, a decade which saw the so-called 'counter-cultural' move- 
ment, or vouth-rebellion, against the conformist 1950s. A basic sense 
of this political framework is necessary both for an understanding of 
Trilling's and Booth's approaches to the novel and for a grasp of why 
they were attracted to the work of Henry James. 

Henry James had little interest in or connection with the world 
of formal education, but for Trilling and Booth, the university was 
the main institutional context for their writing. Many New York 
Intellectuals believed, however, that university affiliations comprom- 
ised their independence as critical outsiders. Trilling was acutely 
aware of this problem, especially as he persistentlv sought to commun- 
icate with the broadly literate reader in a plain, straightforward kind 
of prose rather than merely to address an academic audience. In the 
late 1960s, Trilling wrote that he regarded 'with misgivings the 
growing affinity between the university and the arts' (1968: 407). 
Trilling was often, in fact, more a 'public intellectual' (as they are 
called in America) than a university professor. He undertook editorial 
work for book societies in the 1950s; and he wrote accessible intro- 
ductions to a wide range of literary classics. A number of these are 
collected in A Gathering of Fugitives (1956). The professionalization 
of literary criticism and its expansion in the realms of higher educa- 
tion distinguish the eras of Trilling and Booth from that of James. 
James, Trilling, and Booth span the movement from a turn-of-the- 
nineteenth-centurv literary criticism organized around 'men of letters' 
and independent scholars to a profession anchored in university- 
teaching and research. Trilling attempted to keep a foot in both 

The English departments in which Trilling studied and later taught 
developed in a period when the 'New Criticism' mentioned at the 
outset of this chapter held sway. In keeping with the fashion of the 
time, Trilling (as much a social as a literary critic) was often attacked 
for concentrating too much on the historical and contemporary contexts 



or close reading. This emphasis in Trilling's work can be traced i 
part to his earlier enthusiasm for Marxism and to his continuing beli. 
in the social and moral relevance of fiction. A belief in the singuli 
importance of this relevance, however differently they might ha* 
defined it, is one of the most significant connections between Jame 

WAYNE C. BOOTH (1921-2005) 

Wayne C. Booth was born at American Fork, Utah, in 1921, an 
brought up as a Mormon by his parents. Throughout his life, Bool 
listed himself as 'L.D.S.', signalling his membership of the Church i 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Dav Saints. This was despite long spells of rel 
gious scepticism and inactivity. Booth undertook missionary work i 
his youth for the Mormon Church, and a number of critics, includir. 
James Phelan (1988), argue that the zeal of this early experience seen 
to have carried over into his professional life. He was renowned ft 
being an intense advocate of the moral and social value of studvir. 

beyond his formal retirement. 
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Booth graduated in English, having switched from Chemistry, at 
Brigham Young University (a Mormon institution) in Provo, Utah, in 
1944. He served as an infantryman in the United States army between 
1944 and 1946 before completing both his MA (1947) and his PhD 
(1950) at the University of Chicago. After a period of ten years or so 
of teaching in small colleges, Booth was appointed George M. Pullman 
Professor of English at the University of Chicago in 1962. The Rhetoric 
of Fiction (1961), his most significant and influential contribution to 
critical thinking, and a major focus of this book, had been published 
a year earlier to widespread critical acclaim. It was awarded two 
prestigious prizes: the Phi Beta Kappa's Christian Gauss Award (1962), 
and the David H. Russell Award of the National Council of Teachers 
(1966). In 1970, the University of Chicago bestowed on Booth the 
title of Distinguished Service Professor. Wayne C. Booth played a full 
part in the American professional arena, acting as president of the 
Modern Language Association in 1982. He was also instrumental in 
establishing in the 1970s the quarterly academic journal, Critical 
Inquiry, which was soon at the forefront of debates about literary theory 
and criticism. 

Like Trilling, Booth had to deal with the student protests of the late 
1960s: he was Dean of the College (where the undergraduate teaching 
takes place in Chicago) from 1964 until 1969, one of the most turbu- 
lent periods in the history of American universities. Booth believed 
that failures of communication at all levels were partly responsible For 
the problems. As a result, he wrote Now Don't Try to Reason with 
Mj fojipj's on J Ironies jor a CreJuious Aoe ( 1 970 :■ .in; I Modern Doomj on J 
the Rhetoric of Assent (1974a), arguing that understanding texts, or 
people, on their own terms in the first instance is the only respectable 
intellectual position to adopt. This is also very much the informing 
principle of both A Rhetoric of Irony (1974b) and The Company We Keep: 
An Ethics of Fiction (1988a). Fundamental to all these books, and also 
to The Rhetoric of Fiction, is the assumption that the moral health of 
a reader depends on his or her ability to interact with the author in 
the meeting place of the text under consideration. The basis of this 
meeting, Booth holds, should be an acknowledgement of the import- 
ance of rhetoric to literature and literary communication. Booth's 
graduate work at Chicago took place mostly under the supervision 
of R. S. Crane (1886-1967), one of the foremost members of the 
Chicago School of criticism. Like the New Critics, the Chicago School 
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centration in New Criticism was on language, and hence mostly on 
poetry, critics such as Crane were equally, if not more, interested in 
the text as a system of communication in which plot, characterization, 
and overall structure played a part. Members of the Chicago School 
were often referred to as Neo-Aristotelians because, under the influ- 
ence of Aristotle, they saw every- element of the text, and the text as 
a whole, as mimetic, as an enactment of the experience or reality being 
represented. 

Above all, Crane and his fellow critics argued that there can be no 
single way of approaching a literary text: this is known as a 'pluralist' 
approach. On what the critic chooses to focus will shape the questions 
he or she asks and the language and concepts used. There should be 
no dogmatism about such issues. In The Rhetoric of Fiction, as we shall 
see, Booth puzzled over the boundary between text and world insisted 
on by both the New Critics and the Chicago School, and his debt to 
critical pluralism is evident most strongly in Crifiti.il I InJjruui'Jiu.:,: The 
Powers and Limits of Pluralism (1979). All of these issues relate to that 
concept of rhetoric, and to the way in which texts are construed as 
systematic forms of persuasion. The vital importance of this concept 
to Booth is clear from the appearance in ?004, when he was eighty- 
three, of Tin AfiiViTk' l>,< Rliclorii Th<: QMf-.« i:-r Tlhaiy.: ComiminiiJiion. 
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It is rhetoric, then, that will underpin much of our discussion of 
Booth's work and its relation to that of James and Trilling. 

Wayne C. Booth died on 10 October ?005, within a week of my 
finishing this book. But as his work everywhere testifies, at least he 

It is worth reminding ourselves, having considered the lives of these 
theorists alongside one another, that each existed within a powerful 
religious context: James contended with the legacy of Puritanism, 
Trilling was a Jew, however uneasily, and Booth was an active Mormon 
in his youth. The religious dimensions in the work of all three help to 
explain the moral intensity of their approaches to fiction and the novel. 
As Trilling himself expressed it in The Libera! Imagination: 

Loosely put, the idea is that religion in its decline leaves a detritus of pieties, 
of strong assumptions, which afford a particularly fortunate condition for 
certain kinds of literature; these pieties carry a strong charge of intellect, or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say that they tend to stimulate the mind 
in a powerful way. 



part, as what o>mpel the interest ot these three writers in questions 
■ ■I :"•■.]■ Miil:, H'ise reading. ."Mill inlerpreUumn: ^'lin^ behind the literal, 
or surface, meaning of the text is a form of reading habitually applied 
to sacred writings such as the Christian Bible, the Jewish Talmud, 
and the Book of Mormon. This, in Trilling's case, also takes us back 
to Freud and his ideas about dreams. Trilling notes with approval 
Freud's belief that 'the "manifest content" of a literarv work, like that 



it' (1970: 27). 

THIS BOOK 

The starting-point of this book is the idea that Hair) James, Lionel 
Trilling, and Wayne C. Booth shared an interest in the relation, seen 
largely in terms of communication, between fiction and the world, 
especially in the moral and artistic values of the novel and its effects 
on senses of the self. 

If the novel is a communication process consisting in part of a real 
author, text, and reader, then there is also the -question, for Booth, of 
what version of the author (the 'implied author') is projected in the 
text, or what composite sense ('career author') we develop as we read 
two or more novels by the same writer, how the story is told (what 
kind of narrator or narrative method is used), any characters who may 
'listen' to or "read' the story in the text (the 'narratees'), and the 
type of reader constructed or implied in the text, as distinct from any 
actual reader. Framing all this are the societies inhabited by author 
and reader. After The Rhetoric of Fiction, Booth calls the real author and 
the real reader the 'flesh-and-blood author' and the 'flesh-and-blood 
reader' (1988a: 134-5) in order to detach them even more emphatic- 
ally from their 'career' and 'implied' versions. In The Rhetoric of Fiction 
and, later, in The Company IVc Keep: An Ethics oj Fiction, Booth makes 
explicit many of the elements involved in the production and recep- 
tion of fiction implicit in the criticism of James and Trilling. We can 

(p. 16), which has been adapted from Booth. 

The elements in bold italics nominally lie within the boundaries 
of the text; but these are permeable boundaries as we shall see. 
The double-headed arrow s indicate that none of these relations is one- 
wav. The 'author's character' (or 'image") is the 'image' of the author 
'created and plaved with by author' (often in autobiography and inter- 
views) and his or her 'public' (Booth 1979: 271). This image is the 
product, then, not just of literary criticism, but of advertising and the 
PR machine. It is quite independent of, and sometimes at odds with, 
the texts themselves. The 'career author' is in square brackets here to 
represent the fact that he or she is neither in any one text, nor outside, 
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scrutiny and will varv from chapter to chapter. 

As we have seen from our discussion of die lives and contexts of 
these writers, they all wrote extensively. This book, however, is 
anchored in Henry- James's 'The Art of Fiction' (1BB4) and his prefaces 
to the New York Edition of his novels and tales (1907-9), in Lionel 
Trilling's The Liberal Imagination (1950), The Opposing Self (1955b), 
Beyond Cufture (1965), and Sincerity and Authenticity (1372), and Wayne 
C. Booth's The Rhetoric of Fiction (1961) and The Company We Keep 



1 1988 s) k is j guide to the ideas of these three theorists, and to these 
(their major) texts. But other works will be considered, or signposted, 
where appropriate. 

Chapter 1, 'Three perspectives on the novel' surveys the wavs in 
which James, Trilling, and Booth define the novel (and, more broadly, 
fiction in general) and its purpose, and on how all three attempt to 
rescue the form from its compromising popularity by elevating it to 
the level of an art. 

Among the questions to be considered in Chapter 2, 'Realism and 
representation', are: What role can the writer have if the main purpose 
of a novel is faithfully to depict experience? Can there be any agree- 
ment about what 'faithful depiction' amounts to? What happens if a 
novelist abandons realism? Is it possible to strike a balance between 
being excessively concerned with formal, structural properties, in 
fiction and the commitment to some form of representation? 

Ideas about 'Authors, narrators, and narration' figure in Chapter 5 
where the views of James, Trilling, and Booth on the troublesome 
boundary between life (including the lives of authors) and fiction are 
explored. How far, if at all, should authors obtrude in their fiction? 
Is their detachment necessarily healthy for the reader? Should fiction, 
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thought at the expense of social and political problems at large? 
Does it lead to elitist novels that cannot, and will not, address these 
problems? Does complication become more important than communi- 
cation? Did James advocate restricting the point of view from which 
the story is told to one character? Are there am correspondences here 
with the early twentieth- century fashion for relativity and multiple 
perspectives? Are there connections between these ideas and Trilling's 
attempts to renovate notions of 'liberalism' in the late 1940s and early 
1950s? Is Booth right to be concerned about the moral consequences 
of multiplied perspectives and narrative ambiguities, or confusions? 



l!u- :vspi>nsibL:ilk's ,>i v.:v m>\v] .uv sii.n in s.^i.ii and |-.<iI:'.i,.mI u^-in-- 
What conflicts might there be here between more artistic, aesthetic, 
approaches to writing fiction? Can interpretation be controlled? Should 
it be controlled? Is this what Booth means, for example, by 'under- 
standing?' What responsibilities, if any, does the reader have when it 
comes to interpretation and criticism? 

'Moral intelligence', the sixth chapter, consolidates much of the 
previous discussion by exploring (and encouraging debate about) how 
James, Trilling, and Booth discuss the moral and ethical dimensions of 
the writing and reading of fiction. If rule-bound, didactic novels are 
condemned as inartistic, are the alternatives moral relativism and 

responsible behaviour lies in the cultivation of individual intelligence, 
of flexible thinking, whereas Booth is often more interested in advo- 
cating a much less flimsy framework of clear moral principles in which 
communication and consensus are among the controlling elements. Is 
a resolution of these conflicts between Booth on the one hand, and 



look at where these critics have left us, and at the current state 
debates in which they are involved. The book concludes with a 
to 'Further reading' on these three theorists. 



KEY IDEAS 



THREE PERSPECTIVES 
ON THE NOVEL 



This chapter has at its centre the various w avs in which James, Trilling, 
and Booth defined the novel and its purpose. It begins by Focusing on 
Henry James's 'The Art of Fiction' (1884), an essay that set the agenda 
for contemporary debates and later discussions. After considering 
James's approach to fiction and the novel in this influential essay, it 
will be much easier to see why Lionel Trilling recruits it as his main 
ally in the cultural and political battles of the 1940s and beyond. It will 
also become clear, as we turn to Wayne C. Booth and The Rhetoric of 
Fiction, why Booth had mixed feelings about James's theories of the 
novel. Many of the issues raised in this chapter will be considered in 
more detail in the rest of the book. 

HENRY JAMES AND 'THE ART OF FICTION' 

As we saw in the introductory section of the book ('Why James, 
Trilling, and Booth?'), the novel has struggled to be taken 'seriously 
as an art form. The very title of James's essay begins his campaign on 
its behalf: 'art' and 'fiction', often seen at odds with each other, are 
placed side by side here. Prose fiction includes short stories, novellas 
(longer short stories), and the novel. James regarded the novel as 
supreme in its importance, not least because of the possibilities it 
provided for larger-scale plot development and characterization. In this 
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cifiable purpose. The best fiction, 
for James, is an art because it involves both the kind of proficiency 
in a craft that comes with a long apprenticeship and the individual 
creative genius celebrated by Romantic writers such as the English 
poets William Wordsworth (1770-1850) and John Keats (1795- 
182 1). By combining these meanings of 'art', James attempts to fend 
off those who attack the novel for having 'no great character' and for 
being a 'commodity so quickly and easily produced' (1884: 49). 

what he sees as its 
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James is committed to a complix .in. I shilling sense ol what this 
responsibility amounts to. Part of the reason for these complications 
is James's belief that 'a novel ought to be artistic' ( 1 884: 47) as well 
as a representation of life. In an era of burgeoning popular photog- 

novel and crude realism. He argues that '[a] novel is in its broadest 
definition a personal, a direct impression of life" (1884: SO). Crucially 
important here is the imaginative power of the writer; and this is what 
distinguishes the good novel from the bad, or popular, novel. To write 
artistic novels, rather than novels merely, the author must have '[tjhe 
power to guess the unseen from the seen, to trace the implication of 
things, to judge the whole piece by the pattern' (1884: S3). 

A novel should seek not only to represent life, then, but to refract 
that representation through faculties of the imagination sharpened by 
sensitive and responsive observations in the world of experience. To 
say that novels represent experience realistically and leave it at that is 
to fail to acknowledge 'that experience is never limited', and that 'it 
is never complete' (1884: 52). It is also to overlook that 'the measure 
of reality is very difficult to fix' (1884: SI). James is less interested in 
'reality', much more in the 'air of reality' (1884: S3). The central 
appeal of the novel is in its ability to represent life so interestingly that 
it actually 'competes' with it (1884: S3). Indeed, James was to go 
much further than this in a letter to the English novelist H. G. Wells 
(1866-1946), arguing there that 'it is art that makes life' (1915: 770). 
At the verv least - because of its scope, flexibility of form, and open- 
ness towards experimentation - the novel can have the 'large, free 
character of an immense and exquisite correspondence with life' 
(1884: 61). 

If the novel is a representation of life, its own vitality comes in part 
from the fusion of that representation with the writer's own impres- 
sions. James's insistence on the need for novels to be vital, on the 
analogy between the novel as a form and life, has a significant bearing 
on his theories of fiction and definition of the novel: 
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description of them as 'the most human form of art' (1880: 868), as 
'organic' in form. This fear of writing in 'blocks' is partly what propels 
James into condemning novels where the author's voice, or that of 
his narrator, is obtrusive. If we return to the model of narrative as 
communication introduced on p. 16, it becomes clear that James 

the boundaries (marked in the model by vertical lines) between the 
text and life, or the worlds of the author and reader, are firm. James 

anxious about destructive interferences from the reader at large. 

Further at issue are what James regarded as fruitless distinctions, 
then common, between 'the novel of character and the novel of inci- 
dent' (1884: 54). James was often criticized for focusing too much on 
psychological analysis at the expense of telling a good story, for elab- 

defence is that the boundaries between these are useless. Such separa- 
tions result in a dead rather than a living work of art. He regarded 
characters as analogous to the seeds of a plant: the novel should develop 
outwardly from the nature of those characters, the plot resulting from 
their characteristics and not the other way round. 

James extends his application of the biological metaphor of an 
organism when identifying the 'search for form" (1884: 48) as a central 
feature of the art of fiction. The search, among other things, is for the 
most effective way of structuring and narrating the story as a whole; 
and it can only be found from within the subject itself, not by imposing 

ofPoynton, James calls this 'the logic of the particular case' (1907-9: 
1 139). This view leads not just to a rejection of any externally imposed 
purpose on the novel, in keeping with the idea of organic Form, but 
to the repudiation of any kind of "conscious moral purpose" (1884: 
62). The alternative is to confine the subject to 'conventional, tradi- 
tional moulds', thereby reducing it to 'an eternal repetition of a few 
familiar clichis' (1884: 58). It is a 'mistake' to 'say so definitely before- 
hand what sort of an affair the good novel will be'; the 'only obligation 
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sum of its parts. For James, this became the most important model for the 
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the New Critics seized. 



to which in advance we may hold a novel ... is that it be interesting' 

(1884: 49). 

'The Art of Fiction' is in large measure a rebuttal of the English 
novelist and critic Walter Besant's The Art of Fiction (1884), from where 
James initially took his title, and its insistence on the novel as an 'Art' 
which is 'governed and directed by general laws' (Besant 1884: 3). 
The most important of these laws was that there should be a 'conscious 

'[t]here are bad novels and good novels', but 'that is the only distinc- 
tion in which 1 sec any meaning' (James 1884: 55). The implications 
of what he goes on to say for the relation between the novel and 
morality are at the centre of Chapter 6: 
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The author should be granted his 'subject' (1884: 56), the Form of 
which 'is to be appreciated after the fact' (1884: SO). If the reader 
dislikes the subject, then the novel can be abandoned. The measure of 
a novel's success is that of how the subject is treated; whether it 
develops organ icallv, that is, like a seed into a plant, from the centre 
of its chosen subject. '[W]e can estimate quality', James believed, only 
by applying the 'test of execution' (1884: 50), by judging what an 
author has done with his or her subject. James criticized George Eliot's 
MiJdkmarch (1871-2), for example, for being a 'treasure-house of 
details', but an 'indifferent whole' (Ravvlings 2001: 2: 301). He saw 
the character of Dorothea as central to the novel and felt that excur- 
sions into other characters and stories were a distraction. For James, 
George Eliot's novel not onh dealt with its subject in too scattered 
and distracting a wav, it was ultimately irresponsive and irresponsible 
to what should have been its subject, Dorothea, therebv failing the 'test 
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him. Thev approved of writers such as Theodore Dreiser (1871-1945) 
and John Steinbeck (1902-68) who specialized in documenting the 

of the under-classes. For Trilling, in a phrase to which we shall return, 
Dreiser and James were 'at the dark and bloody crossroads where liter- 
ature and politics meet' (Trilling 1950: 10). Far from aligning himself, 
however, with what the nineteenth-centurv English critic Walter Pater 
(1893-94) had called 'the love of art for its own sake' (1893: 190), 
Trilling positions himself and Henrv James as being political in the 
broader senses clarified and explored in The Liberal imagination. 



devoted to it: "Reality in America', 'The PrintHS Cusatnjsiiiua' (one of 
Henry James's novels), and arguably two of the most important and 
challenging chapters in the book: 'Manners, Morals, and the Novel' and 
'Art and Fortune'. Trilling was attracted to the essay form partly 
because of the variety of topics and approaches it allowed; but he was 
also committed to the more casual, less sternly systematic, tone and 
conversational style he was able to develop in shorter pieces. As Roger 
Sale has characterized it: 'The voice of The /.iiVrd/ Im-Jijiniitiim . . .speaks 
from a lectern: here is a subject, a problem, a matter for an hour's 
serious thought, let us see what we can say about it' (1973: 328). 

But Sale's qualified approval of this method is far from universally 
shared: Denis Donoghue, for example, disparaged Trilling by observ- 
ing that he was 'likely to remain' merely 'the Intelligent Man's Guide 
to Literature' (Donoghue 1955: 2 2 2). For Robert Mazzocco, 'the usual 
impression' of Trilling's prose 'is that of trudging uphill, scanning hazy 
vistas martyred with abstractions' (Mazzocco 1965: 260). This assess- 
ment, however, tells us as much about the fracture opening up 
between scientific and humane approaches to literature in the 1960s 
as it does about the effectiveness of Trilling's style. All Trilling's 
publications after The I.ihcritl liiiJijinntion consist of essay or lecture 

Despite the apparently miscellaneous nature of The Liberal Imagina- 

signalled in its title. In the face of what he saw as the dogmatism of 
socialists and communist sympathizers, Trilling establishes an 'abiding 
interest' (1950: i) in his introduction, which turns out to be quite 
closely connected with the various functions he goes on to identify- for 
the novel form itself: 'The job of criticism would seem to be, then, 
to recall liberalism to its first essential imagination of variousness and 
possibility, which implies the awareness of complexity and difficulty' 
(1950: vi). 

The problem with Marxist theories, which Trilling expresses in a 



At first sight, though, categories such as 'variousness' and 'difficulty' 
seem like huge abstractions from the real world; and this is a problem 
that Trilling tries to tackle in the chapter entitled 'Reality in America'. 
For Trilling, the left's critical approval of Dreiser's fiction at the 
expense of Henry James was flawed by a misguided belief in the value 
of novels that represented the world in straightforward, documentary- 
owners and their employees, for example) and its solution (the need 
for revolution). Trilling abhorred the movement of some American 
novelists into this kind of 'social realism" between the First and Second 
World Wars. The American literary historian V. L. Parrington (1871- 
1929), whose Main Currents in American Thought (1927-30) is a target 
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struggle, debate, and 'contradictions' (1950: 9). Novels written within 
this paradigm, or to this model, could challenge the valorization 
of 'dullness and stupidity' all too easily entailed bv reductive notions 
of 'virtuous democracy' (1950: 11). In short, their task is to counter 
the 'political', or Marxist, 'fear of the intellect' (1950: 11). 

In his approach to James's The Princess Casamassima, Trilling identi- 
fies two aspects of fiction as being of equal importance to the novel: 
'illusion', with 'primitive' narratives such as the fairy-tale as a vital 
part of its syntax, and 'probability', within a framework of 'verisimil- 
itude' or 'truth' (1950: 62, 63). Trilling recognizes that the balance 
between the two is a shifting one; but he insists that no novelist should 
adhere slavishly, as critics such as Parrington seemed to advocate, to 
'multitudinous records' (1950: 65). James's novel, as many of the best 
novels are, is 'a brilliantly precise representation of social actuality' 
(1950: 71); but its power is in the pursuit of the 'analogue of art with 
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power' (1950: 79). Worrying once more about what he sees as the 
simplifications of Marxism, Trilling argues that the novel should seek 
out the complications of the 'moral mind" (1950: 10) rather than 
merely serve the needs of 'our facile sociological minds' (1950: 83). 
Trilling in this essay at least, like James, is committed to the prin- 
ciples of organic unity: The Priitcess Casamasslma is praised for its 
'complex totality'. James's novel is also endorsed for its "incompar- 
able representation of the spiritual circumstances of our civilization' 
(1950: 88). 

Trilling is close to James in that his emphasis is on the novel as a 
representation of life; its 'art', as for James, is in the interaction 

inative sense of the subject. Trilling's concern, by contrast with James, 
however, is much more with the 'society' element in our narrative 
model (p. 16); on the social context, that is, of both author and reader, 
and on the novel's responsibilities towards the morality, broadly 
defined, of the community. As the American critic Norman Podhoretz 



has it: Trilling 'understood literature as an act of the moral imagina- 
tion and as an agent of social and political health' (Podhoretz 1968: 79). 
Trilling's definition of the novel and its particular significance cul- 
minates in The Liberal Imagination in two of its major essays: 'Manner-;, 
Morals, and the Novel' and 'Art and Fortune'. The first essay will be 
at the centre of Chapter 6, 'Moral intelligence". But it is important to 
note here that in that essay Trilling -qualifies his stress on the import- 
ance of 'reality' for the novel by turning it into the 'question of reality' 
and adding that its focus has actually tended to be on 'the old opposi- 
tion between reality and appearance, between what really is and what 
merely seems' (19S0: 195). It is not 'reality' that is essential to the 
novel, but the 'question of reality", the 'problem of reality" (19S0: 
1 96). This is especially evident in the novel's entanglement with money 
and what it symbolizes. Money is 'the great generator of illusion', 
closely bound up as it is with 'snobbery'. For Trilling, the 'novel is 
born in response to snobbery' (1950: 197). Money, nothing in itself, 



steeply hierarchical social structures. The 'characteristic work 
novel is to record the illusion that snobbery generates and to 
penetrate to the truth which, as the novel assumes, lies hidden l 
all false appearances' (1950: 198). 

At the centre of such illusions, then, are money and the f; 
and delusions of power to which it gives rise. It is within this c 
that the novel 'is a perpetual ouest for reality", the 'field of its n 
being always the social world', and 'the material of its : 
being always manners as the indication of the direction of man 
(1950: 199). For the social realist, the task of the novel is to 
sent for condemnation an image of society; for Trilling, that 
masks the essential moral complexity with which the novel 
really be engaged. 

'Art or Misfortune' considers whether or not the novel is < 

form, that 'technique has its autonomy and that it dictates the 
its own growth' (1950: 241-2). But reiving only on those laws, 
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has no concern with them' (1950: 260), and that 'the novel is . . . the 
least "artistic" of genres' (1950: 261). Yet on the other, in strains 
similar to those of 'The Art of Fiction', he believed that it is in the 
novel that 'thought and desire' can have a 'field of possibility' which, 
by definition, should not be 'demanded or prescribed or provided for' 
(1950: 262, 263). James opposes the novel as an organism to Besant's 
mechanical sense of how it works; and similarly, Trilling counters 
crude Marxism with what he sees as biological reality. The novel is 
'involved with ideas' because 'it deals with man in society' (1950: 
265); and ideas are 'living things, inescapably connected with our wills 
and desires' and 'susceptible of growth and development". If we think 
in this way, then the novel as an "active' form is 'possible' (1950: 284). 
James and Trilling are at one when it comes to the need for novels to 
interrogate the 'moral life' (carefully defined). For Trilling, as for 



realit. is -ot r;s his i:-o- .-e?-:ioriiil education has Ik: him to see it. It Taught 
us, as no other genre ever did, the extent of human variety and the value of 
this variety. 

iifwo ?.::<!) 

For James, too, the supreme value of the novel form is its flexibility 
and variety: 'the Novel remains still ... the most independent, most 
elastic, most prodigious of literary forms' (James 1907-9: 1321). Mark 
Kru.pmi.-k pilhili expresses the agenda of The Liberal Imagination whin 

the simplifications of the liberal imagination' (Krupnick 1986: 6 3). 

WAYNE C. BOOTH AND THE RHETORIC 
OF FICTION 

In his 1 979 studv, Cruiijl UnJiWanJiiia The Fow-jn an J l.imiis of Plural- 
ism, Booth argues that there are five ways of approaching novels, or 
literary texts. The critic James Phelan summarizes these as follows: 

as an imitation of the world external to it (the mimetic approach), as an event 
in time (the historical approach), as an autotelic object (the objective), as 



The next chapter will concentrate on the first, the mimetic. The New 
Critics saw the text as autotelic, as a structure of words independent 
of its context, but Booth's emphasis is on a textual environment of 
communication and reception. In his •Afterword' to the second edition 
of The Rhetoric of Fiction, Wayne C. Booth makes it clear that (unlike 
Trilling's) his project is trans-historical and non-political: 'studying 
the rhetoric of fiction is one thing and studying the political history 
of novels ... is another' (Booth 1983 a: 413). Whether such a project 

Booth's entire approach to the novel is determined by his convic- 
tion that '[t]he novel comes into existence as something communic- 
able' (1961: 397). It is, or rather should be, an 'essentially public' 
form (1961: 395). Throughout The Rhetoric of Fiction and The Company 
We Keep, the focus is on fiction 'viewed as the art of communicating 
with readers' (1961: xiii). In terms of our communication model of 
narrative (p. 16), itself mainly derived from Booth, it is not just that 
the key elements in The Rhetoric of Fiction are the author, text, and 
reader; the concentration is on how these interact (or are thought of 
as interacting) in the process of writing and reading a novel. As Booth 
acknowledges, 'James began at a different place entirely, with the 
effort to portray a convincing mind at work on reality' (1961: 43). 



Rhetoric of Fiction for what Booth projects as solitary, self- regarding, 
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of the novel in such a world should be to 'mold a new consensus' 
(1961: 593). If Trilling's antagonists in The Libera! Imagination are 

are works of fiction that offer peculiar and confused social and moral 

they strive for a seemingly impersonal style with no detectable perspec- 
tive at all. The reader is offered little guidance in a world of moral 
complexity often intensified, for the sake of entertainment and tech- 
nical display, by the multiplication of unresolvable ambiguities and 
interminable symbolism. 

Booth has in mind novels such as the Austrian Franz Kafka's 
(1883-1924) The Castle (1937) where '[nlo one tells us . . . what K's 
goal is, or whether it is attainable, or whether it is a worthwhile goal 
in the first place' (Booth 1961: 287). He saw 'deliberate confusion' 
(1961: 285) as a disease of the modem novel, and the Irish writer 
James Joyce (1882-1941) as one of its first proponents. Booth also 
criticizes James's The Turn of the Screw (1898) for its muddled and 
muddling narrative and absence of any clear moral position. It will 
become clear as the book proceeds, however, that Booth's enduring 
legacy is less his rather inflexible views on morality, and much more 
the vocabulary and concepts he developed in order to explore what he 
sees as the gains and losses of impersonal narration. 

For Booth, the main tool for the writer and critic of the novel is 
rhetoric, the means by which a particular author's fictional world and 



vith art' (1961: xiv) and ends 



so on) is part of its system of persuasion. As we have seen, there are 
two extremes in the spectrum of rhetoric available to the novelist: 
the use of garrulous narrators who obstruct at every opportunity the 
reader's own access to the fictional world; and the elimination of such 
narrators to the point where the reader is left drifting. An example of 
the former would be the narrator in Henry Fielding's (1707-54) 
novel, Tom Jones (1749), and the French writer Alain Robbe-Grillet's 
(192 2- ) jealousy (195 7) is offered by Booth as an example of the latter 
(1961: 62). Although Booth feels able (grudgingly) to 'endure' its 
'unmediated, mindless sensation or emotion' because it is 'less than 
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(1961: 397). It is almost impossible to detach any move Booth makes 
on the novel from his overriding moral concerns; but we shall not 
really be occupied with these in this section as they figure prominently 
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is formulated in organic terms ("the unions of form and matter') shared 
bj Trilling and that reach back to James's 'The Art of Fiction". 

For those who abhor 'the modern love of generalization' (1961: 
29), and Booth is at one w ith James and Trilling here, the novel is the 
most appropriate form of art. Booth endorses James's insistence on the 
absurdity of applying general laws to the writing of fiction. Novelists 
are not, or should not be, bound bv one method. They can create 
'peculiar literary kinds', each of which, like James's 'subjects' in 'The 
Art of Fiction', entails its own appropriate technique (Booth 1961: 
35). In a biological framework - also occupied, again, by James - a 

(not the other way round), a purpose that also includes the effect it is 
designed to have on its readers. The three main 'variables' of the novel 

finally on notions of purpose or function or effect' (Booth 1961: 57). 
In the same way that James refuses to accept any pre-existing, pre- 
determining ways of writing the novel, and Trilling repudiates 



This sense of the limitless possibilities of novels restricted only 
by their initial choice of subject seems to correspond with Trilling's 
celebration of the variety to which the form gives rise. But Booth 
sees Trilling's recommendation of the 'novel of ideas' in The Liberal 
Imagination as an example of exactly the kind of extraneous con- 

'descriptive" (Booth 1961: 31). There is an incoherence here, how- 
ever, that comes close to wrecking the whole edifice of The Rhetoric 
of Fiction, and to which we shall return at the end of the book. Booth 
is close to rejecting rules established elsewhere in order to smuggle in 
his own. 'The ultimate problem in the rhetoric of fiction', he asserts, 
is 'that of deciding for whom the author should write' (1961: 396). 
But regardless of whether he writes for his peers, or fellow-novelists, 
'himself as imagined reader', or his wider audience (1961: 397), he is 
involved in an act of communication that cannot be other than moral 
because, again, the human activity of communication can onlv ever be 
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Towards the end of Thi Rhi'torit of ftaian, Ihi- approach hardens into 
the normative view that technical innovation should always be subord- 
inate to the 'obligation to be as clear about' the 'moral position' as 
possible (1961: 389). It seems at this point as if Booth is much more 
interested in a 'conscious moral purpose' (James 1884: 62) for the 
novel than either James or Trilling. 

Booth is certainly a long way here from Trilling's commitment to 
the liberating potential of ambiguity. Although he shared a belief in the 
need for novels to conduct a complex investigation of the disparities 
between illusion and reality, he had a firm view of the moral certain- 
ties such an investigation ought to yield. 'Pure' narration has 'fouled' 
our 'lines of communication': 'we have looked for so long at foggy- 
landscapes reflected in misty mirrors that we have come to like fog' 
(Booth 1961: 111). The task of the novel, as Booth insists on it, is not 
to create the fog but to issue fog warnings. The 'deliberate confusion' 
of 'fundamental truths' (1961: 285) ought not to be the purpose of 
the novel. 



SUMMARY 

Henry James wrote The Art of Fiction' to counter normative approaches 
to the novel and to argue that the creative use of freedom was precisely 
what could make the novel into an art form. Novels should be judged not 
by the subject they settle on, but on how they treat it. He deployed the 
concept of organic form' to argue that subjects entailed their own most 
appropriate treatment. Three questions were crucial for James: Is the 
treatment appropriate to the subject? Is the novel unified, preferably by 
the construction of some central perspective? Has the writer managed to 
fuse a representation of the world with his own impressions, or imagina- 
tion, so that not ■reality' but the 'illusion of reality' is there to be admired? 
For Trilling, the novel is not merely a form of art but the means by which 
political dogmatism can be opposed. The novel should be concerned not 
with fixing an image of society for the reader to condemn, with realism 
simply, but with the 'question of realism', with probing the limitations of 
conventional representations and penetrating through to the world 
beyond surface illusions. The novel, because of that openness James 
identified and celebrated, is the perfect vehicle for renovating the indi- 
vidual will so that the self compromised by society and dogmatic politics 
can discover its potentiality. Booth, like James and Trilling, repudiates the 
imposition of external rules on the novel. But his insistence on the novel 
as an act of communication entails the firm belief that moral clarity should 
be its principal aim. The distinction between 'pure' and 'impure' narra- 
tion is, in the end, only a distinction between 'covert' and 'overt' rhetoric, 
for Booth. He is convinced that an insistence on this distinction has 
resulted in so much fog that readers have grown to like and value it. All 
three writers see 'freedom' and 'morality' as vital to the novel. But what 
they mean by those terms is the issue. 
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JAMES, THE NEW YORK EDITION PREFACES, 
AND THE 'FATAL FUTILITY OF FACT' 

James is committed, as we saw in Chapter 1, not to 'reality' but to 
the 'air of reality' (James 1884: 5 3). The task of the novel is to create 
an intense illusion of the real. His interest, then, was in the artful 
representation of his material and not in some kind of documentary 
inclusiveness for its own sake. When the Scottish writer Robert Louis 
Stevenson (18S0-94) responded to 'The Art of Fiction', he objected 
to James's claim that the novel 'competes with life' (James 1884: 53): 
'[n]o art is true in this sense: none can 'compete with life': not 
even history, built indeed of indisputable facts'. Only 'experience 
itself, in the cockpit of life, can torture and slay' (Stevenson 1884: 
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918). But James was as wan of the 'fatal futility of Fact' (James 
1907-9: I 140) in his early reviews of the novels of Anthony Trollope 
(1815-82) as he was in a later essay on the work of the Frenchman, 
F_mile Zola (1840-1902). 

Dwelling on the account of a 'shabby dinner party' in Trollope's 
Miss Mackenzie (1865), James concedes that '[i]t is as well described 
as it possibly could be' but that it 'possesses no interest but such as 
resides in the crude facts'. The 'picture is clever', and 'it is faithful', 
but 'it is not interesting' (1865: 1315). Similarly, Trollope is praised 
for being a 'good observer' in The Eelton Estate ( 1 866), but condemned 
for being 'literally nothing else' (James 1866b: 1326). Zola took the 
approach of a scientist, or social scientist, to novels. Realism, for Zola, 
meant the inclusion of the seamier side of life, especially when it came 
to sex, prostitution, and the like. This is certainly the case in Nana, 
3 novel that James reviewed in I 880, the year of its publication. Partly 
with the sensitivity of some of his American readers in mind, James 
described the novel as possessing 'monstrous uncleanness' (1880: 86S). 



What James seems to be objecting to, however, is less the putative 
immorality of the novel, more the lack of taste that has resulted in 
such indiscriminate inclusiveness. The novel can be crammed with facts 
and detailed descriptions in an attempt minutely to represent the real 
world. But much more is necessary for it to be a work of art. James 
considers this at length in his prefaces to the New York edition 
(1907-9) of his novels and tales. 

of his novels and tales for 'The Novels and Tales of Henry James: 
New York Edition'. In all, twenty-four volumes were published and a 
preface was written for each. In 1934, the American critic Richard P. 
Blackmur collected these prefaces under the title, The Art of the ?Vorei, 
and this has often been erroneously taken as James's own volume. 
James never gathered the prefaces together in this way, although it 
did cross his mind to do so. To his fellow American novelist W. D. 
Howells (1837-1920), he wrote: 

They ought, collected together ... to form a sort of comprehensive manual 
... for aspirants in our arduous profession. Still, it will be long before I shall 
want to collect them together for that purpose and furnish them with a final 



James did not offer the prefaces as his systematic account of the novel; 
thev are more an analysis of his own compositional methods in 
the form of what one reviewer called 'auto-criticism' (Schuyler 1908: 
104). 

In a shrewd analysis of James's prefaces in relation to realism. Booth 
helps us to see why James believed that a simple devotion to facts was 
unhealthy for Trollopc and Zola, and for the novel in general. Booth 
argues (1961: 42) that 'intensity' is at the centre of James's realism. 
The intensity, that is, of an illusion of the real. To try for the real, as 
Trollope and Zola appeared to be doing, was to confuse art and life. 
Life may be an affair of the real, but there can only be an illusion of 
the real in novels. The novel represents, rather than presents, the 
world, and the trick is to conceal this from the reader where possible. 
James described life as 'all inclusion and confusion" and art as 'all 
discrimination and selection" (1907-9: 1 138); 'life has no direct sense 
whatever for the subject' ( 1 907-9: 1 1 39). 



in the first place, and the need to develop 'the logic of the particular 
case' (1907-9: 1139). Before writing The Princess Casamassima (1886), 
one of his most socially dense novels, James roamed around the 
streets of London allowing himself to be bombarded with people 
and impressions. Unlike Zola - or James's sense of what he does, at 
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of the city as possible into his novel. To 'a mind curious, before 
the human scene', '[possible stories' and 'presentable figures' emerge 

as 'perception and attention' begin to 'light our steps' (1907-9: 
1086). 

The novelist at a 'particular window' (James 1890a: 65) frames the 
scene: what is left out is at least as important as what is included and, 
as we shall see in Chapter 4, the angle of vision the window offers is 
crucial to the story being told. Neither Trollope nor Zola gave James 
anr sense of a window: they presented pictures 'without composition', 
or presided over the 'large loose baggy monsters' (1907-9: 1 107) for 
which James berated Tolstoy. James scorns the idea that such monsters 
are more life-like than novels artistically conceived and artfully 

we discussed in Chapter 1: 
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Once again, fiction competes with life. A novel that includes as much 
life as Tolstoy's War and Peace (1863-9) misses the point: such an 
onslaught on the real will result only in waste and lifelessness. To be 
life-like, novels (like bodies) need to be carefully organized and good 



Surely, though, Tolstoy, Trollope, and Zola, would have argued that 
icir novels were slices of life, full-blooded, and real, as distinct from 
imes's contrivances? James confronted this view directly in one of his 

istessavs, 'The New Novel' (1914). 'How can a slice of life', he argues 




with great acuity, 'be anything but illustrational of the loaf (1914: 
271-2)? There is 'no such thing as an amorphous slice'. It is idle to 
bask in the easy consolations to realism seemingly offered by the "slice 
of life' method, for the 'idea of choice and comparison' arises from 
the moment an author wields his knife (1914: 271). Returning to the 
question of facts and how they can hinder rather than foster an illusion 
of realism, James attacks the English novelist Arnold Bennett's 
Clayhanger for its 'dense . . . array' of facts and lack of any 'interest' at 
the centre. For James, interest on life accrues in the novel rather as it 
does on capital in a bank. The author invests his subject in the bank 

interest in the shape of novels that are never realistic, but can only 
appear to be realistic. Another way of putting this is to say that the 
author's experience of the real world appreciates in value once he exer- 
cises his imagination on it. The 'affair of the painter is not the immedi- 
ate, it is the reflected field of life, the realm . . . of appreciation' . James's 
'interest' in his story arises in this process of 'appreciating' or capital- 
izing on its value (James 1907-9: 1091). 

Booth and James appear to agree, then, on the need for novels to 
represent the world in seemingly real ways. But they part company 
when it comes to the question of 'dissimulation' (Booth 1961 : 44) or 
trickery. In his preface to The American (a novel first published in 
1877), James made a distinction between 'romance', which has only 
a limited responsibility to the 'real', and 'realism' in terms of the 
'balloon of experience' which is 'tied to the earth' so that 'we know 
where we are' (1907-9: 1064). The 'real represents to mv percep- 
tion the things we cannot possibly not know', even though 'particular 
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THE QUESTION OF REALISM IN TRILLING'S 
BEYOND CULTURE AND THE OPPOSING SELF 

As we saw in the last chapter, the emphasis in The Liberal Imagination 

sentation. In Beyond Culture, Trilling suggests that even novels that 

sentation do 'not always tell the truth or the best kind of truth' 
(Trilling 196S: viii): their anti-social positions can too easily be social- 
ized as they arc read and studied within an institutional critical and 
academic framework that leads to the 'legitimization of the subversive" 
(1965: 2 3). When studied in an academic environment, even the most 
disturbing novel can simply turn into an object of 'habitual regard' 
(1965: 9), becoming 'static and commemorative' rather than 'mobile 
and aggressive' (1965: 1 1). The need, then, is to recognize that there 
is a realm beyond culture and its representation; a realm which the 
reader must occupy from time to time if he or she is not to be rendered 
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arises in part from his uneasy situation in a university setting (which is 
discussed in the introductory chapter). 

For Trilling in beyond Culture, that realm is constituted by Sigmund 
Freud's (1856-1939) 'primal, non-ethical energies' (Trilling 1965: 
17). Trilling wants to hang on to the notion he sees in Freud of the 
self as a 'biological fact' (Triliing 1965: 97): 
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[t is from this kind of vantage-point that novels, and what they 
epresent, can be interrogated. Whereas James was committed to 
:oncealing the boundary between the text and the world, Trilling's 
nterest was often in making it more conspicuous so that what is 
naterially beyond culture, as in the biological self posited by Freud, 
:ould be used to critique and renovate that culture without being 
absorbed by it. For Trilling, novels cannot be realistic; rather, they 
iropose a relation between themselves and reality. This idea is at the 
■oot of Trilling's objection to novels that offer a (Marxist) critique of 
ocietv based on an unproblematic sense of reality and its representa- 
ion. He approved of novels that 'tended to see reality as an ambiguous 
abric" (Reising 1986: 96). In a related wa 
hat one is reading a story (a forgetfulnes 
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different reasons, blurs the distance between novels and the world 
that James was both keen to preserve and anxious to conceal within 
the meshes of his illusions. We now need to consider the bearing 
of all this on Trilling's attitudes towards realism and representation in 
The ■:' 'pposing Self. 

The connection between Bey on J Culture ami The Opposing Self is clear 
from the very title of the latter. The Opposing Self is a sequence of nine 
essays that focus mainly on the novel. Most relevant to our purposes 
here are the discussions of Dickens's Little Dorrit (1855-7), Tolstoy's 
Anna Karenina (1874-6), Jane Austen's Mansfield Bark (1814), and an 
essay on the American novelist William Dean Howells. For The Liberal 

biggest enemy; in The Opposing Self it is the compromising pressures of 
culture. In ways that anticipate the argument of both Beyond Culture 
and Sincerity and Authenticity, Trilling contends that the 'modern self, 
like Little Dorrit', in Dickens's novel of that name, 'was born in a 
prison' (Trilling 1955b: ii). In the middle of what many commenta- 
tors regard as one of the most conservative and reactionary decades in 
American history (see the introductory chapter), Trilling offers the 
novel as a vehicle of 'autonomy and delight, of surprise and elevation, 
of selves conceived in opposition to the general culture' (1955b: vi). 
The 'biological fact' of the self in Beyond Culture corresponds with 
Trilling's cautious commitment to a 'literalism' in The Opposing Self 
(1955b: 84) which James would have found difficult in accepting. 
Trilling considers the extent to which, for some critics, Little Dorrit is 
unrealistic because it is too schematic a novel; it relies too heavily, that 
is, on 'pattern', 'generalization', and 'abstraction' (Trilling 1955b: 
57). But in keeping with his advocacy in The Liberal Imagination of the 
flexibility of the novel form, he is keen to release fiction from the stran- 
glehold of realism by arguing that 'the novel at its best is only 
incidentally realistic' (1955b: 57). Trilling makes an interesting 
move, though, when examining the symbolism of the prison in the 



stifled everywhere in the novel, is "real', it 'is the practical negation 
of man's will which the will of society has contrived' (1955b: 46). For 
Trilling, we need to remember that Dickens knew about prisons, 
and that he had been in one as a child when his father was arrested 
for debt. Only when we have confronted these hard facts are we in a 

In The Opposing Self, Trilling observed that his students often found 
it difficult to realize that characters spend monev in novels (1 95 5b: 82). 
At the expense of the literal, concrete levels at which mam novels 
work, thev saw everything as merely representative of something else. 
The tendency of all critics, not just students, is to concentrate on con- 
notations (or associations) rather than denotations. Whatever forms of 
representation and realism are in play for Trilling, however, thev always 
exist in relation to, and in dialogue with, manifestations of the literal, 
or what he described as 'the familial commonplace ... the materiality 
and concreteness by which it exists, the hardness of the cash and the 
hardness of getting it, the inelegance and intractability of family things' 
(quoted in Rodden 1999: 356-7). 

Trilling is bored with the 'bourgeois reality' (195 5b: 80) of William 
Dean Howells's world and the 'elaborate hoax' (1955b: 79) of the 
family it revolves around. His precise objection, however, is to the 
idealization of the family, and to the extent to w hich Howells's novels 
seem to elevate the actual, or the ordinary, into being 'typical, formal, 
and representative' (Trilling 1955b: 82). Once again, his appeal is to the 
importance of the actual, the literal. Lost in Howells is 'the literality 
of matter, the peculiar authenticity and authority of the merely deno- 
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he saw as widespread among critics and literary scholars, is for the 
'abstract and conceptual' (1955b: 83); in a similar way, we arc mostly 
happy that the chaos of the biological self is held off by culture. But if 
culture depends on the periodic renovations of the opposing self, 

reality", and we recognize in works of art a greater or less approxi- 
mation to if (1955b: 83). Trilling deplores Howell's 'extravagance of 
literalism' and his denial of the importance of 'form' (1955b: 84). But 
he rejects the idea that form can be supremely important: there can 
be neither novels nor form without 'matter in its sheer literalness, in 
its stubborn denotativeness' (1955b: 85). 

Tolstoy's Anna Karenina, as Arnold with his 'piece of life' acknow- 
ledged (see p. 43), became the standard in the nineteenth century for 
the realistic novel. It was often confused with the turbulent life and 
history it sought to represent. But Trilling pursues the extent to which 
Tolstoy's realism, as James well knew, is as much an affair of omis- 
sions as of inclusions. Tolstoy gives his readers 'not reality itself but a 
sort of idyll of reality' (Trilling 1955b: 62). This idyll is constructed 
by leaving out 'evil' (1955b: 62); vet evil, for Trilling, is 'the very 
essence of reality' (1955b: 89). What Tolstoy 'has done is to consti- 
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which even decent, reasonably hoi 



person is likely to miko of himself. In other words, Tolstoy's 'reality 
is not objective at all', it 'is the product of his will and desire' (Trilling 
1955b: 61). It succeeds as a novel mostly where we see the 'spirit of 
man" at 'the mercv of the actual and trivial' (1955b: 65). Realistic 
novels, then, cannot avoid the dissimulations they pretend to abhor 
and which James celebrated. However credulous Trilling is about the 
neutral appearance of the actual in novels - they can only be actual in 
a so-to-speak kind of way - his insistence on their therapeutic pres- 
ence is an intriguing feature of his theory of realism. 

In his account of Mansfield Par*, Lady Bertram is presented as the 
stubborn matter, or biological fact, that interrogates falsifying repre- 
sentation and, by extension, the trickery of realism. It is one of 
Trilling's most original and inspired critical moments. Novels, like the 
theatre, offer 'the experience of the diversification of the self (1955b: 
193). Indeed, the amateur theatricals at the heart of Mansfield Tark 
dramatize this verv issue. For Jane Austen, representation is at the core 
of 'personality' (Trilling 1955b: 202): the skill of representation, the 
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DEATH INSTINCT 

In Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920), Freud argues thai the 'aim of all 
life is death 1 , and that as 'inanimate things existed before living ones, the 
'instinct to return to the inanimate state' is universal. He anchors this 
instinct in (pre-cultural) biological history. It is part of 'the tension which 
. . . arose in what had hitherto been an inanimate substance endeavouring 
to cancel itself out. In this way the first instinct came into being: the 
instinct to return to the inanimate state' (1920: 311). 



appearance of sincerity being its principal achievement, is what allows 
the 'personality' to develop from 'character'. The personality is a 
theatrical event, whereas character is the refusal of such a process. This 
is to be the great theme of Sinccriiv Jinl Aiiiliinnciry. The refusal of 
personality, the desire to revert to matter, or to the 'biological fact' 
of the self (which Trilling equates with Freud's account of the 'death 
instinct' in Beyond Culture), is one of our 'secret inexpressible hopes' 
(1955b: 202). Literalism, or stubborn denotation, battles with the 
compromising pressure of realism on the real in the novel. It lurks in 
fiction as a version of our biological self, with its powers of cultural 
resistance. In Mansfield Turk, it is embodied in an inert Lady Bertram, 
who occupies the sofa, surrounded by moral turmoil and feverish 

personality' (Trilling 1955b: 200) in the interests of preserving 'the 
integrity of the self (1955b: 197). Indolence, the refusal to act or 
become involved, amounts to a vigorously resistant selfhood. The rela- 
tion between integrity and realism is also at the centre of Booth's The 
Rhetoric of Fiction. 

REALISM IN THE RHETORIC OF FICTION 

Early in The Rhetoric of Fiction, Booth considers the idea that the differ- 
ence between the 'intrinsic and extrinsic' is central to any definition 
of realism in fiction (Booth 1961 : 93). As we discussed in Chapter 1 , 
by rhetoric Booth means the devices used by m author as part of 
that act of communication, or persuasion, which he sees as constitut- 
ing all novels. 'Extrinsic rhetoric' is one way of labelling the overt 



conspicuous, or even seemingly invisible, judgements about the char- 
acters and issues involved are intrinsic to the novel, or embedded (for 
example) in the scenes between characters. Partly on the authority of 
Aristotle, no less, the New Critics, in particular, tended to castigate 
the extrinsic approach as impure, or unrealistic, and to celebrate the 
intrinsic, on the other hand, as being pure and realistic. 

Plato made an important distinction, further pursued by Aristotle, 
between 'simple narrative' (or 'diegesis') and 'narrative conveyed by 
imitation (mimesis)' (Plato 1972: 60) which does indeed, at first sight, 

Furthermore, Aristotle seems to favour the intrinsic approach over the 
extrinsic when drawing on Plato's terminology. He praises Homer for 
speaking in his own person 'as little as possible' (Aristotle 1972: I 25) 
and for avoiding, thereby, too many elements extraneous to the 



taxonomy, or list, of the elements involved in the concept of realism 
itself. Booth proposes that there are three variables, three areas over 
which any author has to exercise control, in producing the effect of 

reality outside the book', or to society (reverting to the narrative 
model on p. 16), or 'social reality' (Booth 1961: 55). When Trilling 
concentrates on the representation of Lady Bertram's integrity to the 
self in Mansfield ?ark, Booth would term this 'metaphysical' reality or 
'truth' (1961: 55). Some writers regard their subject-matter as the 

the task being the 'accurate transcription' (1961: 56) of such sensa- 
tions. Finally - although Booth admits that he is passing over, among 
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many others, 'economic, psychological', and 'political' (1961: 56) 
programmes - there is the broad subject-matter of character and how- 
much of any particular character should be included, or described, and 
how, for the purposes of realism. 

Writers who 'have tried to make their subjects real' usually seek "a 
realistic structure or shape of events' (1961: 56). The key issue here is 
that of probability in relation to cause and effect. Some novelists have 
concluded that it is 'unrealistic to show chance at work' in what readers 
always know is actually a 'fictional world', whereas others reject 'a 
careful chain of cause and effect' (1961: 56) as artificial. If life-likeness 
is to be a gauge of realism, the 'soaring climaxes or clear and direct 
opening expositions', in fact plots in general, are to be 'deplored' 
(1961: 56). 

It is narrative technique, however, that takes Booth back to the main 

in the interests, mistakenly, of realism. Where a novel veers towards 
focusing on the metaphysical, technical dogmatism is likely to be the 
result. A writer dealing with the ambiguities of the human condition, 
the lack of certainty about anything in the world, for example, is likely 
to insist on the exclusion of the 'authoritative narrative techniques' 
(1961: 56) of the extrinsic method. Whereas this kind of realism often 

ated by the author' (1961: 57), other writers require that stories should 
be told as thev 'might be told in real life' (1961: 57). Joseph Conrad's 
(1857-1924) The Heart of Darkness (1902) would be a case in point, 
even though there can be nothing realistic about the phenomenal 
powers of recall and narrative control with which Conrad imbues 
Marlow. 

Booth believes that it is important to bear in mind the different 
agendas of w ritcrs who think that realism is an end in itself and those 
who see it as the means towards some other end. There are openlv 
didactic writers for whom realism is only the means by which their 
particular message is transmitted; such writers are likely to fracture 
the illusion of realism where necessary. An example of this would be 
the constant interruption of the storv by George Eliot's narrator in 
Middlemarch (1871-2). For Hcnrv James, Booth argues, the illusion of 
realism, rather than realism itself, is the objective. The creation of this 
illusion 'as an effect to be realized in the reader' (1961: 58) is subord- 
inate to all other considerations. A writer such as Dickens mav have 



prided himself on his mimesis, his relentless 
(although he often included narrative asides), but 
to sacrifice realism for the sake of comic effect . 
Like James and Trilling, Booth is vigorously 
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purpose of the novel for Booth, should have as its goal successful 
transmission and reception in particular contexts. For Booth, every 
element of the narrative model on p. 16 is part of this overall trans- 
action. But as we saw at the end of the last chapter, Booth's flexi- 
bility is a form of the dissimulation of which he accuses James. 
By the end of The Rhetoric of Fiction, as will emerge in the final chapter, 
it is clear that Booth prefers the extrinsic to the intrinsic method, 
even though he wants to deny the validity of the distinction. This 



SUMMARY 

One way of thinking about the issues raised in this chapter is to hook them 
on to the notion of integrity. James devoted a lot of energy to the illusion 
of reality and its achievement in fiction. Paradoxically, he wanted to 
transmit that sense of illusion without dispelling it, and this is one of the 
functions of his prefaces. The integrity of the subject had to be respected 
above all, however, and the test of this was in whether its treatment was 

certainly not other readers and critics and the rules to which they might 
adhere. Trilling's emphasis is on the extent to which realism is always a 
form of representation distinct from the real. He saw pattern, symbolism, 
the shaping of events in plots, and the like, as essential to good novels. 
But he also hankered after the presence of the literal, the stubborn facts 
of life that could argue with the forms of representation to which they are 
being subjected. He saw these facts as versions of the self, or character, 
that could resist where necessary, and periodically, the distorting forms 
of the self, known as personalities, that culture has foisted onto the 
self. The integrity of selfhood, and corresponding presentations of the 
resisting real, is ultimately much more important to Trilling than realism. 
For Booth, novels have particular purposes, and the rhetoric they deploy 
should be determined by those particularities. His overarching focus, 
however, is on communication. This means that he moves against forms 
of realism, such as 'pure narrative, that produce the kind of fog discussed 
at the end of the last chapter. The integrity of the novel as a communi- 
cation process, as ever, is the framework for Booths approach to realism 
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cism of prose fiction in The Rhetoric of Tulion is his jrulvsis of 'point of 
view' and the functions of the narrator in relation to the author, text, 
and reader. For this reason, this chapter is organized rather differently 
from the rest in that the principal focus will be on Booth. James and 
Trilling will figure from time to time, but the discussion of James and 
the point of view, which is bound up with his ideas about conscious- 
ness and the novel, will take place in the next chapter. Trilling has a 
number of important things to say about narration and point of view , 
and these will be considered as we go along, but narrative method was 
not one of his major concerns. After reading this chapter, you will not 
only have a firm grasp of Booth's way of thinking about narrative, but 
will also have a set of terms that can usefully be applied to the reading 
of fiction. Please bear in mind, how ever, that what follows is a guide 
to Booth's analysis of narrative method. In the end, not least because 

you to read The Rhetoric of Fiction itself. 

As we have seen, Booth's constant emphasis is on the novel as an 
act of communication. For Booth, every novel has a set of values, a 
way of thinking about the world and morality, which it advocates. 
Good novels are unambiguous about the values being communicated; 



POINT OF VIEW 




The phrase 'point of view' originally applied to the perspe 
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we look at what is depicted in a painting. The artist m 


ight arrange the 


scene, for example, so that we are looking up towards th 


etop of a moun- 


tain, or down into a valley. As Friedman argues, it 'has b( 


?come one of the 


main concerns' of any novel theorist (1975: 134). By the 


end of the nine- 


teenth century, it had been extended to fiction to mean 


the aspects from 


which the events of the story are regarded or narrated. 


The use of this 


phrase for narrative is often attributed to Henry James: 


he writes of the 


need for a 'point of view' restricted to a particular charac 


ter, for example. 


in his preface to T he Wings of the Dove (1907-9: 1297). Bi 


it the first appli- 


cation of the concept to narrative was probably by a friend 


of Henry James, 


the English novelist Violet Paget (1856-1935), who wrote 


under the name 


of 'Vernon Lee'. Her account of 'point of view' first ap; 


jeared in essays 


written and published in the IB90s. and republished in t 


ler The Handling 


of Words and Other Studies in Literary Psychology: 'I hav 


3 described also 


that most subtle choice of the literary craftsman: cho 


ice of the point 


of view whence the personages and action of a novel 


are to be seen' 


(Lee 1923:20). 





li..<iL- is pn, tci Lindli unh.ippv. J-unrbnivnulLv, H:::::.h s aim ir. i. hapkT- 
6 and 7 of The Rhetoric of Fiction ('Types of Narration' and 'The Uses 
of Reliable Commentary') is to continue his campaign against the idea 
that am one way of writing a novel can become the rule for writing 
all others. Specifically, however, his target is impersonal, or pure, 
narration. He insists that overt commentary on characters, events, and 
morals, can be as effective and artistic as the alternatives. Henry James 
would have agreed. James disliked obtrusive narrative commentary; 
and increasingly, he constructed novels with dramatized narrators, 
often disguised, who were very much part of the action. But he was 
concerned about talcing this kind of method to extremes. He wrote in 
'London Notes' that: 

There is always at the best the author's voice to be kept out. It can be kept out 
for occasions, it can not be kept out always. The solution therefore is to leave 
it its function, for it has the supreme one. 



From his books', partly because he felt that this 'reinforce 
less hostility of the world' (1950: 253). In any event, Ilk, 
argues that in terms of the author 'we always know who 
guessing who it is that is kept out" (1950: 254). Booth co 
despite his aim of avoiding prescriptions, to preferring 
method for the moral clarity it produces. This emerges as h 
his account of 'dramatized' and 'undramatized' narrators. 

DRAMATIZED AND UNDRAMATIZED 
NARRATORS 



:n to assess the "degree of omniscience' (Booth 1961: I 49) involved. 
: argues that establishing whether the story is in the first (/) or third 
rson (he or she) and working out how much the narrator knows about 
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e shared by the 



res: 'It seems probable that if we were never bewildered there would 
:ver be a story to tell about us; we should partake of the superior 

iture of the all-knowing immortals whose annals are dreadfully dull', 
ames 1907-9: 1090). Unlike James, Booth often appears to require 
s implied authors to be like the God of the Christian Bible: omni- 
ient and omnipotent (all-powerful) dispellers of bewilderment. The 
rercising of this power in novels, however, can produce works of 
t as clumsily didactic as some of the books of the Old Testament 
-ophets. Booth's concept of the 'implied author", which we shall 



the approach of The Rhetoric oj Fiction In ■■no nl' tin' liiiiiiosl intluont-t-s 
on it: Aristotle's Rhetoric. Aristotle identified three key means of 
persuasion: the actual argument, the character of the speaker, and the 
effect of the argument on the listener or reader. For Booth, as for 
Aristotle, successful communication in the novel depends in no small 
measure on 'how the particular qualities of the narrators relate to 
specific effects' (Booth 1961: 150). Trilling endorses his view when 
writing on George Orwell: 'what matters most of all is our sense of 
the man" behind the writing 'who tells the truth' (1955b: 151). The 
qualities of the narrator are at least as important as what is being 
narrated if we are to be persuaded into the author's view of the world. 
Booth pursues the relation between the norms of the narrator and 
implied author relentlessly in The Rhetoric of Fiction. He sees impersonal 
(and even, at times, undramatized) narration as morally detrimental to 
the reader because it confuses this relation. 

A dramatized narrator can be both the principal (or only) teller of 
the story and vet fully involved in the events. Marlow in Joseph 
Conrad's Heart of Darkness (1902) may come to mind here. Marlow is 
the main story-teller, but the story he tells is of his own journey in 
the Congo. Booth calls these characters 'narrator-agents' and distin- 
guishes them from 'mere observers' who have no effect on the story 
itself (Booth 1961: 153). An example of a mere observer, who is 
nevertheless a fairly substantial character in his own right, would be 
Fielding's narrator in Tom Jones. The narrator in that novel chats openly 
with the reader in the introduction to each section of the novel. He 
discusses his writing habits, the business of reading, whether the reader 
is enjoying the novel, and even ejects readers in imaginary disagree- 
ments with them. Nevertheless, he takes no part in the story itself. 
Booth was one of the first critics to formalize the distinction between 
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merit in the actual events can be quite small. Nick Carrowav in F. Scott 
Fitzgerald's The Great Gatsby (1925) is an example of the latter. 

his aim was usually to place a 'mind of some sort - in the sense 
of a reflecting and colouring medium - in possession of the general 
adventure' (James 1907-9: 1093). But James never recommended 
relinquishing control over these narrator-agents. His novels often seem 

tive method. But these agents are often tightly gripped in the respective 
vices of more or less carefully concealed undramatized narrators. 
Booth's The Rhetoric of Fiction, largely because of the new vocabulary 
and concepts it evolves, helps us to see the extent to which Percy 
Lubbock (among others) and the New Critics misunderstood James's 
theory and practice. 

NARRATIVE COMMENTARY: SUMMARY AND 
SCENE 

Novels that incorporate narrators who offer an overt commentary on 
the characters and events have come under attack not only from propo- 
nents of pure fiction, or impersonal narration, but from critics who 
believe that this kind of commentary is disruptive. As we saw in the 

action of the novel increasingly came to be regarded in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, and beyond, as inartistic. Booth's 
contribution to the debate is to revca. 



constantly stressed the author's responsibility to the subject he was 

asking '[h]o» does this comment, portrayed in this style, serve or fail 
to serve ihls structure?' (Booth 1961: 187). But for Booth, rather than 

at any given point should further be determined by a clear sense of the 
intended effect on the reader. 

Booth thought it important to emphasize that the 'amount and kind' 
of commentary in relation to what is summarized and scenically 
presented does, and should, vary according to the context. He also 
wanted to distinguish between 'self-conscious narrators' (dramatized 
or undramatized) who are 'aware of themselves as writers' (the 
narrator in Fielding's Tom Jones, for example) and others who 'seem 
unaware that they are writing, thinking, speaking, or "reflecting" a 



SU MMARY AN D SCENE 


Booth inherited the distinction between summary (or 'picture') and scene 


from Henry James and also from Percy Lubbock's (1921) account of 


James's prefaces to the New York Edition. In his notebooks, James defined 


scene as the -march of an action', and as the only -scheme' he could trust 


(1987: 167); but his remarks there apply only to his writing of the novel, 


What Maisie Knew (1897). He also saw the necessity for summary, espe- 


cially when novels have to deal with the 'lapse and accumulation of time' 


(1897: 1403). In his preface to The Ambassadors, James argued for variety, 


for the regular alternation of the -scenic' and the 'non-scenic' (1907-9: 


1319). He relegated summary there, however, to the role of preparing for 


scenes in his preface to The Ambassadors (1907-9: 1317-18). Despite the 


fad that James never insisted on any one approach, the New Critics in 


particular misprized his picture-scene distinction and re-mapped it as 


telling (summary) and showing (scene). As we have discussed, Booth 


rejects both the idea that the latter is superior to the former and that telling 


and showing are separable. 



ness, condemning Anthony Trollope For taking 
'a suicidal satisfaction in reminding the reader that the story he was 
telling was only, after all, a make-believe' (James 1883: 1 543). In his 
own novels, however, as Tilford (1958) has reminded us, there can be 
a significant level of this kind of self-consciousness. The Portrait of a 
Lady (1881) is a case in point. 

The Rhetoric of Fiction expands our sense of the various functions 
of narrative commentary. Booth demonstrates that narrators can 
comment on, and interpret, events and characters. They may make 
generalizations about the world of the novel and what is outside it, 
with three aims in mind: 'ornamental' effect (Booth 1961: 155), to 
persuade the reader to enter into the norms of the fictional world 
being presented, and as an integral part of the novel's dramatic struc- 
ture. One of the key tasks of the narrator, and for Booth one often 
best undertaken by undramatized narrators, is 'to tell the reader about 
facts' (1961: 169). Booth is always much more certain than either 
James or Trilling that there are such things. There are 'unlimited' ways 
of telling readers about the facts: these include setting the scene, 

the thought-processes of a character (1961: 169). Booth also believes 
that narrators should be used both to control 'dramatic irony' through 

that 'he will not travel burdened with the false hopes and fears held 

bv the characters' (1961: 172-3). 

There are a number of other functions of the narrative common- 

shaping of the reader's beliefs (1961: 177); the making of accurate 
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and even the manipulation of the reader's moods and emotions. Booth 
sees these Functions as much too important to be left to the chance 
inferences of particular readers. Booth's advocacy of summary over 
scene, and of personal rather than impersonal narratives, left him 
vulnerable to attack from critics who saw this rhetoric as destroying 
the boundaries between authors and texts, and texts and readers. This 
brings us to one of Booth's most important contributions to the theory 
of narrative. 

THE IMPLIED AUTHOR 

In order to understand the power of Booth's concept of the implied 
author, it is necessary to return briefly to the New Critical context 
discussed in 'Why James, Trilling, and Booth'. The New Critics 
thought that novels, and literary works in general, existed indepen- 
dently of their writers and readers. They wanted, that is, the 
boundaries they saw as separating the author and reader from the text 
to be as strong as possible. Their interest was less in context, in all the 
elements outside the boundary of the text, more in the text itself. The 
New Critics were similar to the Chicago School (see p. 14) in two 
important ways: both wanted to resist the pre-eminence of historical 

Trilling expressed it, 'to the work of art' (Trilling 1950: 174). More 
than ten years before the publication of The Rhetoric of Fiction in 1961, 
Trilling declared that literature is 'closer to rhetoric than we today are 
willing to admit' (1950: 111). But to perceive texts as rhetorical is to 
challenge the New Critical fervour for ' self- contain[ merit]' (1950: 
271). This rhetorical, communicative dimension makes it difficult, 
Trilling believed, to deal 'with art as if it were a unitary thing", or as 
'purely' aesthetic ( 1 950: 271). 

What separates the Chicago School and Booth from the New Critics 
is the devotion of the former to Aristotle, with his emphasis not only 
on structure but on the rhetorical function of art. If the novel is an act 
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IMPLIED AUTHOR 


Booth defined the 'implied author' as the author's 'second self. Whether 


or not the narrator is dramatized, the novel 'creates an implicit picture of 


an author who stands behind the scenes' (Booth 1961: 151). The implied 


author is always different from the real man or woman who wrote the novel 


and from the dramatized narrator. Booth calls the real author the 'flesh - 


and-blood author' in The Company We Keep (1988a: 134). He also developed 


there the concept of the 'career author' (1988a: 150). Once we have read 


two or more novels by the same flesh -and -blood author, we start to put 


together an entity of two or more implied authors to form a composite 


career author who is still not equivalent to the flesh-and-blood author 


(1988a: 134). If the narrator is wholly undramatized, and there is no refer- 


ence in the text to an implied author, there is no distinction between 


this 'implied, undramatized narrator' (1961: 151) and the implied author. 


We form our sense of the implied author from everything said and done 


in the text, and from the structure of the novel and its overall arrange- 


ment. The narrator is only one element in our compound of the implied 


author. The norms of the narrator may differ from those of the characters. 


and those of the implied author. 



out what that was if the text itself is not the realization of those 
intentions. Booth smuggles into the text a version of the author, mostly 
because he believes that this is the means bv which the reader's 
otherwise faulty impressions can be corrected. The implied author 
communicates with the reader, even though it all seems a bit like 
a seance at times; and in an effective novel, he leads the reader by 
the hand and accompanies her in the difficult journey through what 
might be the moral maze of the story. This is very much the territory 
Booth revisits and occupies again in his The Company U'e Keep. 

Our 'sense of the implied author' comes not just, or mainly, from 
anv 'explicit commentary', but from 'the kind of tale he chooses to 
tell' (Booth 1961: 73). This sense also includes 'not only the 
extractable meanings but also the moral and emotional content of each 
bit of action and suffering of all of the characters' (1961: 73). The 
implied author 'chooses, consciously or unconsciously, what we read; 
we infer him as an ideal, literary, created version of the real man; he 
is the sum of his own choices' (1961: 74-5). 

In an essay on Guv de Maupassant (1850-93), a French writer 
renowned in particular for his short stories, James discusses 
Maupassant's introduction to Pierre et jean (1888). Maupassant, in the 
tradition of Flaubert, advocated the avoidance of 'all complicated 

'to making persons and events pass before our eves' (James 1888a: 
530). What Maupassant seeks to remove, then, are all those features 
of the narrative that Booth groups together under the label of rhetoi 
Booth's contention, however, is that every move a novel makes imp] 
an author. James agrees: 'M. de Maupassant is remarkably object 
and impersonal, but he would go too far if he were to entertain i 
belief that he has kept himself out of his books. They speak of h 
eloquently' (1888a: 532). 

Trilling comes up with a similar argument when discussing Jan 
Joyce's The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (1916). At one poi 
the character Stephen Dedalus says that in fiction: 'The personality 
the artist, at first a cry or a cadence or a mood and then a fluid a 
lambent narrative, finally refines itself out of existence, impersonali 
itself, so to speak' (Joyce 1916: 214). Cleverly, Trilling argues tl 
this impersonality 'is described in quite personal terms'. Impersonali 
in fact, was one of Joyce's personality traits; and this is a direct expr 



1957: 286). 

RELIABLE AND UNRELIABLE NARRATORS 

The concept of the implied author led Booth to produce two further 
labels so frequently applied that few critics pause to attribute them 
to The Rhetoric of Fiction: 'reliable' and 'unreliable' narrators. Before 
considering these labels, we need to clarify what Booth meant by 
'distance' in narrative. In keeping with his focus on the novel as an act 
of communication, Booth is intensely interested in the 'implied 

and the reader' (1961: 155). Booth and Trilling (unlike James) want 
the reader to be aware not only of this dialogue, but of the variable 
distances between all the elements of it. Booth thinks that 'aesthetic 

dealing with an aesthetic object' (1961: 156) but that we should not 
confuse this distance 'with the equally important effects of personal 
beliefs and qualities, in author, reader, narrator, and all others in the 
cast of characters' (1961: 156). Part of Booth's mission is to plot 
the variable distances between these elements of the narrative and the 
effects of these variations on the reader. What follows is an attempt 
to schematize Booth's analysis (1961: 1S6-9). 

Distance is often discussed not only in terms of the reader's degree 
of involvement and identification with, or sympathy for, the implied 



AESTHETIC DISTANCE 

The term 'aesthetic distance' relates to the detachment, or 'disintt 
edness' as Kant expressed it in his Critique of Judgement (1790], e) 
enced when a novel is read (or a work of art is contemplated). Ho\ 
involved in a novel the reader becomes, this sense of distance will 
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(Booth 1961 : 15 8). The narrat 

of a character approved of b; 

telling distances is 'that between the fallible or unreliable narrator and 

the implied author who carries the reader with him in judging the 

narrator' (1961: 158). 

This distinction between reliable and unreliable narrators is often 
used wrongly. Just because narrators 'indulge in large amounts of 
incidental irony', and are thus unreliable or 'potentially deceptive' 
(Booth 1961: 159) at such points, that does not make them unreliable. 
Similarly, narrators who lie do not necessarily pose a problem for 
the reader as long as she has a secure sense of the implied author's 
norms. What defines unreliability for Booth is the extent to which the 
narrator is mistaken, or assumes qualities that the novel as a whole 
(as incorporated in the implied author) denies him. Booth uses the 
example of Huckleberry Finn in Twain's novel of that name (IBS'!-) as 
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speak, not least in the way the plot of the novel vindicates his actions 
loth 1961: 159). There is often no sharp division between reliable 
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tors differ from the norms of the implied author is a variable 
Booth sees unreliable narrators as making heavier demands or 
reader than reliable narrators. 

Booth's real concerns, however, arise when unreliable narr 
are combined with confused and confusing implied authors; whei 
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ely opposite to, what is 


meant. In his The Rhetoric of Irony, Booth distingi 


Eishes between two main 


types of irony: stable and unstable. Readers c 


an figure out incidental 


ironies in a text if they can measure what the m 


orator tells them against 


their sense of the implied author. Localized unr 


eliability may offer intel- 


lectual pleasure and cannot threaten the mor 


al edifice of the novel. 


Unstable irony arises where a reader knows shi 


< has to reject the literal 


meaning of what is being said but cannot see wh 


it to measure such state- 




author is inconsistent or 



calls a point of 'security' (1961: 352). He is fully aware of the fact 
that many novelists, including Henry James in The Turn of the Screw, 
consider such insecurities to be aesthetically powerful. But he sees such 
texts as wilfully abandoning their moral obligation to communicate 
responsibly with the reader. Booth defines rhetoric in his last book as 
the 'whole range of arts not only of persuasion but also of producing 
or reducing misunderstanding' (Booth 2004: 10). At the core of his 
sense of rhetoric, there is the English critic I. A. Richards' (1895- 
1979) contention that 'rhetoric is the study of misunderstandings and 
their remedies' (Booth 2004: 7). For James, misunderstanding is the 
very fuel of fiction. 

In The Rhetoric of Fiction, as we shall see again in Chapter 6, what 

belief that a better novel will result. When evaluating the Russian 
writer Anton Chekhov's (1860-1904) short story, 'Enemies', Trilling 
considers the 'modern theory of fiction, learned in considerable part 
from Chekhov himself, that 'the events of a story must speak for 
themselves, without the help of the author's explicit comment'. 
'Enemies' is an exception to Chekhov's usual practice, and Trilling 
finds 'this surrender of the artist's remoteness in favor of a direct 
communication with the reader refreshing as well as moving' (Trilling 
1967: 101). This is very much Booth's position, but with an import- 
ant difference. Booth was too much of a formalist in the Chicago 



SUMMARY 




The aim of this chapter has been to supply a survey of Booth's 


most 


important concepts in The Rhetoric of Fiction. Once again, rhetori 


has 


been crucial. Booth sees narration as rhetorical. It is not just an 




communication, but a form of persuasion. Ultimately, effective n 


ovels 


persuade the reader into considering their norms, even if those norm 
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later rejected . These norms are embodied in the implied author (the 


sum 


of all the elements of a novel, and not just the narrator). Booth deve 
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place on the reader. What also concerns him is the combination of 
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liable narration with insecure and incoherent implied authors 





POINTS OF VIEW 
AND CENTRES OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 



Wavne C. Booth's The Rhetoric of Fiction v 



TRILLING AND NEW CRITICISM 

On the whole, Trilling distanced himself from formalism and New 

L'nliosm, and t K i s is why he occupies onh a marginal p::siui.n in this 
and the previ"us chapters. He lias mudi til ■ ■ j - -^- lu ^a^ abmil reading aia'l 
interpretation and especially about the social and moral responsibili- 
ties of the novel. In The Liberal imagination, Trilling wrote that 'the 
novelist of the next decades will not occupy himself with questions of 
form' (1950: 255). This is not one of Trilling's happiest predictions: 
novelists and critics alike were to become obsessed with technical 
matters in the 1950s and on. Trilling attacks New Criticism, despite 
saving that he has no wish to 'depreciate form', for 'its conscious 
preoccupation w ith' it (1950: 256). As we shall go on to discuss, point 
of view theory hardened into a dogma not least because of corres- 



CONSTRUCTED INFLUENCE 




We are used to thinking, and often rather loosely, t 


f fhe influence of a 


writer on his contemporaries and successors. By 'coi 


istructed influence'. 


1 mean the process whereby successors interpret a wri 


ter (who when dead. 


can do little about it, of course) so that he or she I 
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kind of influence ihey need in order to be able tc 
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able for what we might call a proce 
Trilling saw the desire for unity and 



nstructed influence', 
ipation with form as 
ts; especially because 
it exercised a powerful influence on young novelists. 

As discussed in Chapter 2, Trilling believed that one of the tasks of 
the novel was to oppose the conservative, unresisting, elements of 
culture. But, 'form suggests completeness and the ends tucked in; reso- 
lution is seen onlv as all contradictions equated, and although form 
thus understood has its manifest charm, it will not adequately serve 
the modern experience' (1950: 256). This critical project, and the 
novels to which it might give rise, pavs insufficient attention to what, 
in the end, Trilling regarded as being at the root of all our actions: 
'emotion' (1950: 256). This recalls Booth's stress on the importance 
of values and beliefs in the novel. Trilling suggests that the boundaries 
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Trilling sneers at the 'modern highly trained literary sensibility' tha 
lacks the capacity to respond to the text (1950: 256). Such critic 

and to make repeated analyses and interpretations'. This 'interfere 
with our private and personal relation to the literary work' (Trillinj 
1965: 163). Booth's approach to theories of the point of view involved 
in part, reconnecting them to the human world. The negative, de 
humanizing impact of the New Critics not just on Hawthorne, but oi 
James himself, is acknowledged indirectly when Trilling discusse 
Hawthorne in The Liberal Imagination . Whereas Hawthorne drev 
attention to the 'perspicuity of what he wrote', the 'famous movemen 
of New '[C]riticism which James could know nothing of, turned hin 
into a 'grave, complex, and difficult' writer (1965: 160-1). In turn 
Trilling implies, James's theories of fiction were similarly sterilized b- 
the New Critics. In reality, they team with fecundity. 

THREE CENTRAL QUESTIONS 

Point of view has been regarded as central to James's theory of thi 
novel ever since his prefaces first appeared in 1907-9. In one o 
the most comprehensive accounts of point of view in narrative, thi 
American critic Norman Friedman reminds us that 'the New Critics 
followed 'Henry James in preferring an objective method of presenta 
tion', rather than 'the interfering and summarizing authorial narrator 
recuperated by Booth (Friedman 1975: I 54). For Friedman and a raf 
of other critics, James advocated objective narrative; and this princi 
pally involved, or so the story goes, his rule that novels should b. 
organized around what one character sees and experiences. Thre. 
questions will be central to our discussion: Did James develop : 



rule? Can it be detachec 



f view in narrative? Did he 



cump.il- 



, 1Si>. .Ih's 



Rhetoric of Fiction with James's in the prefaces 
questions, however, it will be useful to exarr 
context within which James wrote his prefac 
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THE CONTEXT OF JAMES'S NEW YORK 
PREFACES 

Nineteenth-century critics of the novel, for the most part, identified 
only three ways of telling a story: third-person omniscient narration, 
the autobiographical (or first-person) method; and the epistolary form 

Anna Lactitia Barbauld's (1743-1825) perceptive treatment of these 
different forms of narrative: 

There are three modes of carrying on a story: the narrative or epic as it may be 
called; in this the author related himself the whole adventure.. . It is the most 
common way. The author ... is supposed to know every thing; he can reveal 
the secret springs of actions, and let us into events in his own time and manner. 
He can indulge ... in digressions . . . Another mode is that of memoirs; where 
the subject of the adventures relates his own story ... It has the advantage of 
the warmth and interest a person may be supposed to feel in his own affairs 
...It has a greater air of truth... A third way remains, that of epistolary corres- 
pondence, carried on between the characters of the novel . . . This method 
unites, in a good measure, the advantages of the other two . . . it makes the 
whole work dramatic, since all the characters speak in their own persons 



In The Rhetoric of Fiction, Rnoth ikmnnitrates just how 
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a writer in the widely read literary journal, the Westminster fieciew, 
argued that '[»]e do not require to be told that so-and-so is a good 
man or a witty man; we want to feel his goodness and to hear his wit' 
(Graham 1965: 124). 

could respond to these pressures. Until Booth's The Rhetoric of Fiction, 
the victory in this debate went largely to the New Critics and all those 
who had managed to extract from James's prefaces a solution to the 
problem they also saw at work in the practice of his fiction. Although 
Percy Lubbock in his massively influential The Craft of Fiction (1921) 
devotes quite a lot of space to James's alternation between scenic and 

1980: 24); he revels in James's The Ambassadors (1 903), for reasons that 
Booth would have abhorred, because 'the novelist pushes his responsi- 
bility further and further away from himself (Lubbock 1921: 147). For 
Lubbock, James's novels are dramatic; and he slicklv converts a descrip- 



:-e lull an;; ■. 1 1 1 1 1 1 i — I s : fe;l ol dram:: is denied to the slur, thai <; lightly told 
from the point of view of one of the actors. But when that point of view is held 
in the manner I have described, when it is open to the author to withdraw from 
it silently and to leave the actor to play his part, true drama -or something so 
like it that it passes for true drama -is always possible. 

(1921: 262-3) 

The normative dimensions of Lubbock's study of James were seized 

>n with alacrity by a large number of critics. One categorical formu- 
ation of the doctrine of the point of view comes, for example, in an 
mthologv of fiction edited by Caroline Gordon and Allen Tate, two 
irominent New Critics: 



ion of a novel should be evaluated by a single superior 
iter of the main dramatic situation. 

(Gordon and Tate 1950: 444) 



Novel, Gordon states that: 

James has practically obliterated himself as narrator. His stories are not told; 
they are acted out as if on a stage. He does not tell you anything about his 

(1957: 124-5) 



Did he turn this 



HENRY JAMES AND POINT OF VIEW 



ions more fullv, it is important that we examine exactly what Jai 
aid, as distinct from what he has been conveniently reported as ha\ 



he wrote in 'The Art of Fiction', 'composition existing in a series of 
blocks': 'A novel is a living thing, all one and continuous, like any 
other organism, and in proportion as it lives will it be found, I think, 
that in each of the parts there is something of each of the other parts' 

(1884: 54). Whereas Trilling disliked formal neatness, James was 
addicted to it. 'Don't let anyone persuade you', James wrote to the 
novelist Hugh Walpole (1884-1941), 'that strenuous selection and 



anc His: Fn-m ;s |n;i:| Su-rcstance :o "hat deqree thn: t'-ere is absoluTsk no 
substance without it. Form alone takes, and holds and preserves, substance - 
saves it from the welter of helpless verbiage that we swim in as in a sea of 
taste ess :epid pudding. 

(1912:619) 

who survey all the characters and move in and out of their minds 
throughout the storv. These novels lack what he calls in his preface to 
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Roderick Hudson a -centre', or 'point of command" (1907-9: 1050). In 
his novel, Roderick Hudson (1875), Roderick is a young sculptor who 
travels to Italy with Rowland Mallett in a trip that Rowland arranges 
and finances. Instead of moving in and out of both characters, James 
restricts the point of view to Rowland. Furthermore, the novel is much 
less about what either character does, much more about how Row land 
processes his experience of Roderick. 'From this centre the subject has 
been treated', James tells his reader, and 'from this centre the interest 
has spread' (1907-9: 1050). 

Rowland, in Booth's terms, is the only narrator-agent. The novel 
is written in the third person, however, so that we can see Rowland 
as a disguised narrator whose consciousness is refracted through a 
pervasive outer narrator. Rowland's is the point of view, the angle 
of vision, but the voice is that of an undramatized third-person 
narrator. As wc shall see in the next section, 'Consciousness', James 
constructed a wide variety of consciousnesses in his fiction and allo- 
cated a number of different roles to them. His distinctive contribution 
to narrative method is not just the development of restricted points of 
view, but the extent to which he made the consciousnesses of these 
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FOCALIZATION AND VOICE 




The French narcologist Gerard Genette, wh 


se work we shall discuss in 


'After James, Trilling, and Booth', argued th 


tthe phrase 'point of view' 


conflated two elements that should be is 


ated for the purposes of 


analysis: focal izati on' (Genette 1980: 189) and 


voice' (1980: 213). Thefocal- 


izer is rather like a camera-eye. That's the pe 


spective from which we see 


the story. But we need to ask two questions: n 


t just 'Who sees?' but 'Who 


speaks?' Focalizer and voice may well be diffe 


ent. In Roderick Hudson, the 


focalizer is Rowland Mallett for much ot the 


time; but the voice is often 


that ot the undramatized narrator. James wa 


fully aware of the need for 


this kind of distinction even though he did n 
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disguised narrators the main object of interest for the reader: '[t]he 
centre of interest throughout "Roderick" is in Rowland Mallett's 
consciousness, and the drama is the very drama of that consciousness' 
(1907-9: 1050). 

Similarly, James specifies Christopher Newman as the centre of 
the novel in his preface to The American (1877): 'the thing constitutes 
itself organically as his adventure' (1907-9: 1067). It is made even 
clearer in that preface that this move helps James to avoid a domin- 
ating undramatized narrator (although there is one: like Roderick 
Hudson, this is not a first-person narrative) whose task is to offer an 
extensive narrative commentary. Newman is the one 'lighted figure', 
and we are seated by his side, looking at his view from the 'window'. 
We are restricted to 'his vision, his conception, his interpretation' 
(1907-9: 1067-8). In the preface to The Wings of the Dove, centres 
of consciousness become 'vessel[s] of sensibility' (1907-9: 1292). As 
such, they are the means by which form and substance can be fused 
and an organic unity achieved, lames does not restrict himself to one 



of view' (1907-9: 1294). The character, Kate Crov, is described as 
a 'reflector' (a word James often used for the centre of conscious- 
ness, along with 'register') who 'determine^] and rule[s]'. There is 
no 'economy of treatment without an adopted, a related point of 
view'; and there can be 'no sacrifice of the recording consistency, that 
doesn't rather scatter and weaken' (1907-9: 1297). James's use of 



from his centres of consciousness. The inse 
'impersonal plate' into the narrative is 'like 
of privilege' (1907-9: 1299). Docs this me; 
did adhere to the kind of narrow thinking 
ascribed to him, and that he sought relentle 
commentary? Not at all; as we shall find out, 
at his preface to What Maisic Knew. 
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nines all our own concern - we simply take advantage of these things, 
setter than she herself (1907-9: 1161). It would be difficult to find 
i clearer account of what Genette means by localization and voice. 
Maisie sees and the third-person undramatized narrator speaks. We are 
i long wsv here from Gordon's contention that James's 'stories are 
lot told; they are acted out as if on a stage' (Gordon 19S7: 124-5), 
ind from the idea that he held to any rules (or required others to) 
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. . . embraced the logic of any superior process' to that of having 
'centres' (1907-9: 1297), but he had a much more flexible sense of 
what this amounted to than many of his subsequent critics. 

This flexibility is clearly in evidence in his final essay on fiction, 'The 
New Novel' (James 1914). 'We take for granted', he wrote, 'a 
primary author', a concept related to Booth's implied author, 'take 

upon us, and that he works upon us most in fact by making us forget 
him' (1914: 275). Yet James goes on to express his admiration for 
the kind of conspicuous storytelling he found in Conrad's Heart 
oj Darkness. In such novels there is 'a reciter, a definite respnnsibli- 
intervening first person singular' (1914: 275). Behind that narrator, 
James also identifies, however, 'the omniscience, remaining indeed 
nameless, though constantly active, which sets Marlow 's omniscience 
in motion' (1914: 276). Conrad mobilizes both dramatized and undra- 
matized narrators. Far from condemning the overt story- telling 
involved, lames approves of the 'drama' between Marlow and this 



JAMES AND DRAMATIC NARRATIVE 

James is nervous about going behind the facts of Maisie's spectacle 
in this novel (1907-9: 1161). But, in keeping with a commitment to 
the principle that subjects should determine their own treatment, he 
never turned any one way of writing a novel into a rule for all others. 
The Awkward Age (1899) is conceived in a sequence of sections that 
are like the 'successive Acts of a Play' (1907-9: 1131). What James 
seeks here is a form of 'objectivity' (1907-9: 1131) very different 
from the controlled subjectivity he can achieve through restricting the 
point of view to centres of consciousness. The subject of the novel is 
the irresponsible exposure of Nanda Brookenham (who is adolescent, 
or at an 'awkward age') to the immoral society occupied by her 
mother. The reader is presented with a number of 'aspects' of the 
subject, and the 'central object' is this 'situation' (1907-9: 1130). 
lames does not go behind the characters here; but neither is his method 



that of the 



point of 



ich of these lamps, or aspects, 'would be the light of a singl 
ccasion"' (1907-9: 1131). 



('1907- 9; 1 134), which the English inivd typified For James, was to 
restrict the point of view to a centre or centres of consciousness; but 
he envisaged and adopted a number of others. We have seen that the 
situation, rather than any one character, is the centre in The .hvkwurJ 
Age. For a while, James considered things (the property the characters 
fight over) as a centre in The Spoils of Tojnton before settling on one 
of the characters (1907-9: 1144). Miriam Rooth, in The Tragic Muse, 
is the 'objective' (1907-9: 1112) centre but not the centre of con- 
sciousness. We hear what other characters say about her, and they all 
revolve around her central position in the novel. But we never know 
what she is thinking, only what some of the other characters think she 

It is not that James is being inconsistent here, or somehow unfaithful 
to a doctrine of the point of view he never espoused. Formal variety 
was a problem for his successors, but not for him. Booth argues relent- 
lessly that no one method can be right, but that everything depends 
on the subject in hand. James agrees. He rejects in this novel 

that 'going behind', to compass explanations and amplifications, to drag 
out odds and ends from the 'mere' storyteller's great property-shop of aids to 

[1907-9: 1131) 
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of that vehicle (1907-9: 1161)', nor are thev 'accommodated with a 
seat inside' (1907-9: 1082). There is a bit of a sleight-of-hand here. 
James can integrate the commentary of these characters into the novel, 
and preserve a sense of its formal unity, but their role as disguised 
narrative agents is close to that of the mere observers Booth identi- 
fied, and thev are often not far from being dramatized narrators. 
A represented ficelle, mediated by a third-person narrator, is not the 
same as a ficelle who walks on to the stage and speaks immediately. 
This is often overlooked bv those who see James's novels as being like 
plays. Emphatically, then, James did not advocate the use of restricted 
points of view as the onlv narrative method. Neither did he turn this 
method into a rule for others. 

CONSCIOUSNESS 



ind for the final two chapters, some of the wider 



[n his preface to The Portrait of o I.aJy, James gave an account of the 
relationship between consciousness and the novel that takes us some 
way from a narrow concern with narrative method. [ want to quote 
this at length, not least because its language and ideas are central to 
the next, and especially to the last, chapter. It also helps us to see that 

and aspects does indeed reach out well beyond narratologr. 

The house of fiction has in short not one window, but a million - a number of 

possible windows not to be reckoned, rather; every one of which has been 
pierced, or is still pierceable, in its vast front, by the need of the individual 
vision and by the pressure of the individual will. These apertures, of dissim- 
ilar shape and size, hang so, all together, over the human scene that we might 
have expected of them a greater sameness of report than we find. They are 
but windows at the best, mere holes in a dead wall, disconnected, perched 
aloft; they are not hinged doors opening straight upon life. But they have this 
mark of their own that at each of them stands a figure with a pair of eyes, or 
at least with afield-glass, which forms, again and again, for observation, a 
unique instrument, insuring to the person making use of it an impression 

distinct from every other [These] aperture[s] ... are ... as nothing without 

the posted presence of the watcher. 

(1907-9: 1075) 

because ofhis passion for formal unity. He believes that the world, or 
an individual's experience of it, appears different according to who is 
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morallv healthy view; and this is the focus of Chapter 6, together with 
the often conflicting opinions on this issue held by Trilling and Booth. 
In this extract from the preface to The Portrait of a Lady, James's 
emphasis is on the boundless array of perspectives available to indi- 
viduals, on the different impressions each person develops of his or her 
world, and on the degree to which how we look at the world is a wav 
of shaping it. 

What matters about points of view organized around centres of con- 
sciousness for James is the 'consciousness' as much as the centralizing. 
James's centres are described as having different degrees of aware- 
ness. He is anxious, going back to Roderick Hudson, that Rowland's 
consciousness should be 'sufficiently acute', but not too 'acute' 
(1907-9: 1050). Christopher Newman in The American has a 'wide', 
but onlv 'quite sufficiently wide, consciousness' (1907-9: 1067-8). 
James debates at length in his preface to The Princess Casamassima the 
'danger of filling too full any supposed and above all any obviously 
limited vessel of consciousness' (1907-9: 1089); such centres must not 
be 'too interpretative of the muddle of fate' (1907-9: 1090). He wanted 
'polished' mirrors (1907-9: 1095), 'intense percelvers' and 'ardent 
observers]' (1907-9: 1096), but he also limited the privilege of these 
centres. One reason for this is that as the nineteenth century wore on, 
as we saw at the outset of this chapter, critics, readers, and novelists 
alike had become impatient with omniscience. But then so had a 
number of scientists and philosophers. The old certainties were giving 
wav to considerable uncertainty, and the relation between these new 
ways of thinking and James's narrative method is often overlooked. 

James limits his consciousnesses in the interests of realism. But there 
are two dimensions to this realism. First of all, there was that grow- 
ing suspicion of omniscience, and a corresponding condemnation in 
many quarters of all that 'going behind'. But, second, there was also 
an increasing interest in the idea that no experience of the world can 
be objective. As James said in his Portrait of a Lady preface, each 'impres- 
sion' is 'distinct from every other' (1907-9: 1075). James is in the 
same groove here as the German philosopher Nietzsche (1844-1900): 
in 1887 Nietzsche declared in his 'On the Genealogy of Morals' that 

spective' (Nietzsche 1887: 153). In 'Why James, Trilling, and Booth', 
we mentioned the influence of 'pluralism' on Wayne C. Booth. Our 
concentration here is on Booth as a theorist of the novel, so a detailed 
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LvinsitJoration of his major work on pluralism — CrifiYj/ UnJmunJinj. 
The Powers and Limits of Pluralism (1979) - is beyond the scope of this 
book. It is relevant to note, however, that Booth battles in Critical 
Understanding to fend off the idea that pluralism is the same thing as rel- 
ativism or subjectivism. He believes in the need for, and existence of, 
dil'f'oi-ont perspectives; and these correspond closelv to the partial truths 



y the transmission of a story, but the com- 
ttitudes' (Lamer 1981: 45). Therefore, in 
-itv he champions in The Rhetoric ■:■! Fiction, 



Booth i: 



i-einsLimlv with hi>« all thost- pi-rspe..-tiYes misjhl add up, with how they 
'relate' and 'are to be assessed' (Booth 1979: 33), 

For James, what wc know is a function of how we look at our 
experience. He constructs limited centres of consciousness, not only as 
an acknowledgement of this reality, but as the very means of drama- 
tizing the process. Form and content, or method and subject, become 
intertwined. Limited vision, and the consequences for characters who 
fail to recognize their limitations, is one of the great themes of James's 
novels. It is inseparable as a theme from the narrative methods 
he adopted, and from his theories of consciousness and experience. Our 
engagement in James's The American, for example, is not only with the 
tangle of the plot, but also with the tangled thinking of Newman as the 
centre of consciousness. We are pretty well restricted to Strether's 
'sense of . . . things' in The AmhilfsaJers , and his sense can only be 
incomplete. This is the point. The narrative method is a representation 
of how James believes consciousness works; and Strether's 'gropings' 
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(James 1907-9: 1313) in the world of experience are at the core of the 
novel's subject. The use and significance of such interpretative and 
moral gropings form a major part of our final two chapters. 



SUMMARY 


The main focus of this chapter has been on James's concepis of points 


of view and centres of consciousness. For some novels. James ad vocated 


restricting the angle of vision to one or two characters in order to reduce 


the amount of undramatized narration. These characters are not just 


camera-eyes, however; their consciousness, or limited awareness, of the 


world becomes part of both the method and subject. In this context, we 


also looked at James's anticipation of the two questions Genette thought 


we should ask when thinking about point of view - 'Who sees?' 'Who 


speaks?'- and at the related concepts of localization and voice. We began 


by surveying some of Trilling's views. He was interested in the formal 


properties of texts, and in some aspects of narrative method; but he felt 


that an excessive concentration on torm, k < ■ im: In: s** It.i: N.'/ ;:■ 1" - 


as committing, was detrimental to fiction Hi. ... rl.i „' cn.-nw s 


rough and full of loose-ends. Formally hum •• ..I-. , xni.ol .,:.. ::,,,,!.. , 


represent this for Trilling. We moved on 1 . t» w: -ii'i: h.i (|.„:sl mis 


about James and point of view: Did Jame.-. ;:•■ ,.<:,.,.,. 1.- 1 n„.w, ;l 


the point of view in narrative? Did he turn \-„; ,-\„ „ -.M-l ; „i, .1 ■■.,. 


detached from his wider epistemological and moral preoccupations? 


Some of the context of the reaction against omniscience in the later nine- 


teenth century was discussed before we turned explicitly to these 


questions. The answers? James's views were inconsistent because he 


believed that the subject should determine the narrative method. He was 


broadly opposed to intrusive narration, to going behind, the characters; 


but he did not make a rule of this. We concluded, as a way of preparing 


for what follows, by looking at correspondences between James's narra- 


tive methods and an increasing interest, at a time when he was writing 


the prefaces and before, in consciousness and experience. James limited 


the perspectives from which his characters experience the world because 


he wanted to dramatize their 'gropings' as a way of representing the 


reality of the experiencing consciousness. His narrative methods, then. 


are inseparable from his wider epistemological and moral preoccupations. 
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1 1884; and his prefaces to the New York Edition (1907 9), Trilling's 
The Liberal Imagination (1950), The Opposing Self (1 955b), and Beyond 

Cultured 965), and Booth's The Rhetoric of Fiction (1961), Critical Under- 
stauJina The Powers and Limits oi Pluralism i\' : '7' : '), im.\ The C:-mj\itiv 
We Keep: An Ethics of Fiction (1988a). Booth's The Company We Keep will 
mostly he at the centre of the next chapter. Critical UnJcrs'.jnJiUJ 



large extent in this book. It does extend and revise, however, what 
The Rhetoric of Fiction has to say about reading. 

MIMESIS AND EXPRESSION 

The American critic M. H. Abrams, whose classic study is The Mirror 

anil the Lump. Romantic Thcon anl the Critical Tradition i 1^53), exerted 

sidered at length in Booth's Critical Understanding. Richard Kearney 
Biunmames Abrams' central argument in this wav: The mimetic para- 

■ Ml; in ■:' un^mLiij is ivnl.io.il 1^ Tin- i'rC'Jaai'c nar;nli;;m . . . the 

ivakn -iii'l hecumes a lamp which prujects its i.wn iiit.ni.ill' ^'iii.iMi.i.il 
light onto things' (Kearnev 1988: 15 5). This wav of characterizing the 

reinforces his sense of the writing and reading of novels as acts of com- 
munication. An emphasis on a passive, mirror-like, reflection of reality 

succeeded bv a re-orientation in which the author's expression, alwavs 
rhetorical for Booth, becomes part of a 'conversation'. In this light, 
novels cease to be bounded objects such as mirrors in which there is 
a clear separation between the inside and die outside: 'suppose we 
abandon', Booth suggests, 'the metaphor of inside-versus-outside and 
view texts and their interpretations as a kind of conversation or dia- 
logue between a text and a reader' (Booth 1979: 711). This takes us 
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FIVE MODELS OF THE READING PROCESS 

The shift in the Romantic period to seeing works of literary art as forms 
of self-expression, as productive rather than reflective of reality, posed 
some problems for the novel. As we saw in Chapter 2, the primary 
responsibilitv of the novelist has always been to forms of realism and 
representation (however these are defined). But for fiction to be 
regarded as an art form, there had to be an aesthetic distance between 
it and the author, reader, and text. It could be seen, for sure, as repre- 
senting the world of everyday experience; but it must also be different 
from that world - not least in terms of its evident formal control and 

helps to explain the careful (and not always successful) balancing act 



demands of art. The theory of art as self-expression seemed appri 
priate for poetry-: poets had the licence to create alternative, superio: 
realities, or to indulge in fantasy. These indulgences were much le 

available for a novelist such as James with his commitment to the 'a 
of reality' (James 1884: S3). Furthermore, the pressure to achie* 
objectivity, some kind of pure fiction, or an autonomous text, ra 
counter to diis emphasis on self-expression. Tensions between tb 
novel as a form of expression and as a self-contained work ru 
throughout Booth's The Rhetoric of Fiction; they also inform our foi 
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AUTHOR -> [TEXT] -> READER 



ted the attention of 



to indicate this) was not just a work of a 



S often juc 



red on the reader 



of his or her sincerity. Did the writer's life (and hence the imii jimr- 
importance of biographical criticism), for instance, correspond with 
his expression of self in the text? This is a transmission model of read- 
ing in which the author and his intentions remain supreme and the 
reader is, more or less, a passive player in the game. Novels were 
read less as representations of the world, more for what they told you 
about the overall moral position of the author. Lacking, not even 

this model to conflate authors and narrators. Narrators express the 
author's views; and those views are an index of his moral and social 
integrity. This model of reading dominated the critical scene from the 
Romantic period through to the later decades of the nineteenth 

process. 

Our second and third models ran in parallel with the first; but it 
was possible to subscribe to the first without bothering much about 
the second and third. The difference between the second and third 
models is small but highly significant. Like the first, the second 
and third models are bv no means defunct or useless for the modern 
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In these models, the author loses his pre-eminence in that his society 
and his interaction with that society, is taken into account. Not jut 
their society, but history in general, has a formative impact on hoi 
and what he or she writes; and what is written, in turn, may affcc 
society. The reader needs to know not just about the life of the authoi 
but about his life and times. Fundamentally, however, this is still 
transmission model. The reader might have a variety of things to dc 



but he or she is still on the receiving end of the novel. In both the 
second and third models, there is some scope for looking at ways in 

reading competences. The fundamental difference between the second 
and third models is that in the third, the reader is seen as having an 

and Booth certainly see the reader as having plenty to do. But they 
differ enormouslv when it comes to the nature and extent of activity 
they see as possible or desirable. 

The fourth model takes us firmly into the territory ofNow Criticism 
with its fervour for self-contained texts. 



[AUTHOR]-! || TEXT || -) READER 



Tlu- author, and of ,-|>urse his or her society or context, is practical^ 
irrelevant in this model. The text becomes, so to speak, a well- wrought 
urn (Brooks 1947): it is established as a palpable object sealed off 
from the taint of authorial expression, historv, and the feelings of its 
readers. The reader's task is mcrelv to contemplate, understand, and 
admire. We arc a long way, in this model, from Booth's novel-as- 

The final model is associated with what has become known as 



5 [AUTHOR] -.[TEXT]*- READER 



'as a reaction against the heavv and uncritical emphasis' of the New 
Critics on the 'autonomous text' (1979: 255). Stanlev Fish was one of 
the earliest American proponents of reader-response theorv; but work 
on the reader's role in the construction of meaning had been going on 
for some time in Germanv (see Iser 1974). Fish's essays on reading 
were first published in the 1970s before being revised and collected 
into a single volume (Fish 1980). The movement from model 1 to 
model 5, roughlv from around 1780 or so to 1980, is the movement 
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reader as the writer of the text. In just over two hundred rears, 
the reader was transformed from being the passive receiver of a text 

construction and interpretation that he or she became, effectively or 
actually, the writer of the text. (The square brackets indicate how 
tenuous and contingent the positions of both author and text have 

become.) The French theorist Roland Barthes (1915-80) crystallizes 
this transformation: there is one place where the 'multiplicity' of 
the 'text' is 'focused and that place is the reader, not, as was hitherto 

destination' (Barthes 1968: 1469). 

By the end of this chapter, then, we shall be in a position to situate 
James, Trilling, and Booth in relation to these models. I shall refer to 
them, in fact, throughout our discussion. 
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readers into four categories th.H sprawl across our five models: the 
uncritical reader at large; the professional critic, or reviewer; the intel- 
ligent, sophisticated, experienced reader; and Henry James. 

In 'The Art of Fiction', James characterizes both the reader at large 
and the professional critic, until the advent of the kind of theoretical 
self-consciousness he associates with the French, as being capable of no 
more than the simplest pleasures of merely passive and self-indulgent 



the 'form . . . after the fact' and 'enjoy one of the ir 
pleasures': that of judging the extent to which the 
subject has been realized (1884: SO). Subsequent cor 
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surveying the prefaces, James continued to hold a highly 
se of his readership, and was often contemptuous of re 



The form of the novel, how it is 'done', was one of its main inter- 
ests for James; and he was intolerant of, and derogatory towards, 
readers at large and critics who failed to share this enthusiasm. For the 
purpose of detecting this 'interest', he characteristically observes, 'even 
the reader will do, on occasion' (1907-9: 1044). But for such 'intimate 

ever' (1907-9: 1062). He longed for some 'Paradise . . . where the 
direct appeal to the intelligence might be legalised' (1907-9: 1082); but 
he is forced to concede that 'the reader with the idea or the suspicion 
of a structural centre is the rarest of friends and of critics' (1907-9: 
1108). He does write of 'wary reader[s]' (1907-9: 1090), 'fellow- 
witnesses' ( 1 907-9: 1 160), and the 'cunning reader' (1907-9: 1256); 
more frequently, however, he continues to rail against the 'broad- 
backed public' (1907-9: 1233) and to condemn their 'grossness' 
(1907-9: 1271). In his essay, 'The Future of the Novel", James 
describes the 'immense public' as 'inarticulate, but abysmally absorb- 
ent' (1899: 100). In the main, they are 'constituted by boys and girls' 
(and by the latter, James also means unmarried women) (1899: 100-1). 
These are among the 'millions for whom taste is but an obscure, con- 
fused, immediate instinct' (1899: 101). These are the indiscriminating 
omnivores of 'The Art of Fiction' . There are also 'indifferent' readers 
who have never set much store by the novel; and there are those who 
have become 'alienated' because of the proliferation of novels at the end 
of the nineteenth century (1899: 101). 

James regarded writers, especially himself, as the best readers, 
not least because he felt that successful reading depended on being 
able to detect the original intentions of the writer by inferring what 
his initial subject was and then applying the 'test of execution" (1884: 
SO). 'I re-write you, much, as I read', he told the English novelist 
H. C. Wells (1866-1946), 'which is the highest tribute my damned 
impertinence can par an author' (1900: 1 32-3). Two comments help 
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self (1890b: 300). James saw this reader, himself, as conterm 
with the author; and it is clear that model 5 would be a go. 
for him: '[t]he teller of a story is primarily ... the listener 
the reader of it too' (1907-9: 1089). As for professional ci 
or reviewers, James subordinates them to a highly passive rolt 
sees them at best as mediators for readers at large. They can b( 
rarely are, 'the real helper of the artist, a torch-bearing out. 
the interpreter, the brother' (1891: 98). The critic is consignee 
'vicarious" life as he merely translates, or explains, texts to 
readers (1891: 99). 

Trilling and Booth consider readers much more in the lump than 
does James. Trilling separates readers into only three broad forma- 
tions: students, academic critics, and the more or less educated reader 
not involved in the academy. In the main, especially in Beyond Culture, 
he regards students and academic critics alike as docile domesticators 
of novels originally designed to stir the reader into life and action. This 
is certainly the upshot of what Booth describes as 'one of the best' 
essays Trilling wrote (Booth 1988a: 5 3n), 'On the Teaching of Modern 
Literature" (Trilling 1965: 3-2 7). Elsewhere in Beyond Culture, Trilling 
berates New Critical academics for instructing us in an 'intelligent 
passivity before the beneficent aggression' of the text: such criticism 
has 'taught us how to read certain books; it has not taught us how to 
engage them' (1965: 200). Throughout his writing, Trilling is much 
happier dealing with the fairly well-educated, middle-class reader at 
large. But he has a hopelessly homogeneous sense of this group. He 
described these 'educated' readers, who were often his main target, 
as 'people who value their ability to live some part of their lives with 
serious ideas' (1950: 89). Trilling's preface to Beyond Culture, in 
defending his use of 'we' to represent a 'natural continuity' of cultural 

move was towards a totalized sense of readers and reading. 

Booth has little time for discriminating between different groups of 

reader, although he is of course aware that some readers are better 
at it than others. Booth's reader has to be a kind of generalized 
'evenman' (or 'woman') because he is committed to the idea that 



and religious boundaries. Booth's adherence is always to what he calls 
'co mm on- sense attitude[s]' (1961: 10S), and this sometimes makes 
him hostile (like Trilling) to theoreticians and academic critics. His 
main distinction, as we shall see later on in this chapter and in the 
next, is between successful and unsuccessful reading, and between 
reading that merely surrenders to the text and reading that challenges 
it in justifiable ways. Readers arc much more important for Booth than 
they are for James because, like Aristotle, he sees the production of 
'effects on audiences" as the purpose of art (Booth 1961: 92). 

Since at least the appearance of Wolfgang Iser's The Implied Header 
(published in 1972 and translated into English from the German in 
1974), the concept of the 'implied reader' has been in circulation. 
Booth uses this phrase frequently in Critical thijjrujnjinij; but in The 
Rhetoric of Fiction he writes about the 'postulated reader' (1961: 177). 
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essay entitled 'The Novels of George Eliot' (1866a), 
ted one of Booth's most important concepts: the 'postu- 
jlied', reader mentioned at the end of the last section. 
In this essay at least, James seems to be veering towards model 3 of 

about that until the final section: 



Left to deduce some things lor himself, the 'reader would be doi 

but his share of the task' (1866b: 92 2). 
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Hence, the idea that a text makes its readers was not new when 
Gibson, Booth, and Iser embraced it with enthusiasm. But Booth, for 

author, and bv establishing an unambiguously moral and ideological 






the author creates. Eve 



reader might, and should, have to resist this implied self. 

Whereas James believes that giving novels neat, happv endings, and 
resolving all the problems makes the reader passive, his main concern 
is with the general artlessness of such fiction. Booth's preoccupation 
with the implied reader is, as ever, moral in that he is concerned about 
novels that might be willing and able to force their suspect values on 
weak readers. Trilling, however, anticipates much more clearly a 
reader-response approach to the role of the reader. It is less that 
he sees novels as making readers, more that he wants to emphasize 
an active, interpretative, role for them that is at once desirable and 
unavoidable. No reader, for Trilling, can ever be simply a passive 
consumer because this is to falsify the way that language works when 
it comes to the transmission of ideas. In the spirit of model S, Trilling 
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READING AND AUTONOMY 



throughout this book; and there is an extent to which this suggests that 
novels have a vitality, a self- containment, or an essential independence 
from authors and readers. Yet the prefaces can be seen as an act ol 
repossession in which James reanimates, or revitalizes, his texts by 
uniting them with germinating ideas, or subjects, that have largely 
been lost on the readers of his fiction. On the one hand, James offers 
his novels as rounded works of art that are reader-proof; on the other, 
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far from the autonomous artefacts the New Critics wanted to take them 
for. This revitalizing process is not always possible, however, for in 
some novels 'the buried secrets, the intentions, are buried too deep 
to rise again' (1907-9: 1046). You will recall that the New Critics 
secured the autonomy of the text by detaching it from the author's 
intentions and the reader's feelings. But James was a full-blooded 
intentionalist, as was Booth. Nearly a decade before 'The Art of 



Fiction', James wrote that a novel is more likely 
. . . when there has been a definite intention - tl 
artists who cultivate "art for art" are usually so < 
(1876: 170). Given that, on the whole, James be 
are generally unable to identify such intentions. 
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tions that they become uninterprL-t.iblo' (fiooth 1979 2 6 5), Similarly, 
Trilling had no patience with any Fear that the reader might comprom- 
ise an illusorr (and impossible) textual autonomy by making 'reference 
to something beyond the work itself (Trilling 19S0: 271), He also felt 
that to insist on textual autonomy was to interfere 'with our private 
and personal relation to the literary work', and to prevent 'our 
freedom to respond to it in our own way' (Trilling 1965: 163), Trilling 
and Booth are as explicitly opposed to the 'affective' and 'intentional' 
fallacies as James is implicitly so, 
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For Trilling (especially in The Liberal Imagination and Leyond Culture) 
there are three important and inseparable tasks for the reader: to assess 

than to use a New Critical plane to achieve a useless smoothness; and 
to bring to bear on any novel its social and historical context as a way 
of inspecting the moral health of the reader's self and society. For the 
New Critic engaged in 'close reading' (Trilling 1965: 161), texts are 
'structures of words" (1965: 11) whose apparent contradictions, ambi- 
guities, and ironies can always be read into coherence. But for Trilling, 

world'; and novel readers, critics, and teachers should work hard to 
preserve 'the roughness of grain of the novel' (1950: 261). Novels do 
not transmit ideas as 'pellets of intellection' but as 'living things' 
(1950: 284). Where the critic comes up with a neat interpretation that 
irons out all the wrinkles, he has failed to realize that vital ideas are 
'inescapably connected with our wills and desires', and 'susceptible of 
growth and development' (1950: 284). Ultimately, to see reading as 
an exercise in detecting or imposing formal unity is to reduce novels 
to objects of mere 'contemplation" (1950: 271). Novels are more like 
tanks than pyramids, and we should never tire of asking 'how much 
damage' they 'can do' (1965: 1 1) and what the benefit of that damage 
might be to the reader and society. 

Trilling cannot accept that reading and interpretation require the 
detachment of novels from their historical context. His best account 
of this is in the section of The Liberal Imagination entitled 'The Sense 
of the Past'. Readers cultivate a 'historical sense', which involves real- 



reading of it. Trilling brought biography, the polil 



n his reading of the 



Throughout The Rhetoric of Fiction, Booth is anxious to challenge 
what he sees as the futile pursuit of pure fiction with its dependence 
on the contrast between what is intrinsic and extrinsic to the text. He 

continues this thaJlonqi' in Criliiitl ('m/jri!jn Jwiij in an tvi'n more radical 



eader: this s.-pposes a text the: essta. .lien nrerpreted, at leas! i 
) the reader and the reader's culture as in the author and the author 
and it also supposes a reader who, as he interprets, is at least as mut 



::i :-e test c-c in the author 



(Booth 1979:237) 



Successful conversations depend, for Booth, on the listene 
able to inhabit the world of the other person's mind. He bel 
reading is a similar business. In fact, where the reader surr 
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UNDERSTANDING AND OVERSTANDING 




Booth defines 'understanding' as the 'process' of 'entering anotf 




(1979: 262). Novels offer readers through their implied authors 


i various 


values, moral attitudes, and so on; arguing with these, even rep 




them, and coming up with different perspectives on the world of 


the novel 


is what Booth means by 'overstanding'. 'Understanding', the 


i, is the 


reader's reconstruction of what the text demands; when the read 


errecog- 


nizesthe point at which the 'violation of its demands will prove ne 


cessary', 


he begins to 'overstand' (1979: 24-2). 





culture and that of his own; and the boundaries between implied 
author, text, and reader collapse, 

'[T]he most successful reading', argues Booth in The Rhetoric of 
Fiction, 'is one in which the created selves' of implied author and 
implied reader 'can find complete agreement', and where the flesh- 
and-blood reader ' subordinate! s]' her 'mind and heart to the book' 
(1961: 1 58). Booth adopts a distinction in The Company We Keep first 
made bj Peter Rabinowitz (1977) between the 'narrative audience' 
and the 'authorial audience". The 'authorial audience', the 'implied 
author's mate" (Booth 1988a: 143n), is equivalent to the 'implied 
reader' and the 'flesh-and-blood reader' when the three are in harmony 
(see the model on p. 16), But this harmony is far from the end of the 
transaction for Booth, The flesh-and-blood reader can reject the 
implied reader of the novel in The Rhetoric of Fiction. In Critical Under- 

The role of the reader in Critical Understanding is first of all to 'under- 
stand' the text and then to 'overstand' it. Booth is close here to 
the ideas of E. D. Hirsch as they first appeared in 1960 (they were 
further developed, in 1967, in his Validity in Interpretation). Hirsch 

intentions of the author, whereas criticism is more the attempt of a 
reader to understand the text on her own terms. Similarly, each novel, 
for Booth, sets its own 'boundaries of "appropriateness"' (1979: 241), 
or the questions that can be asked. 



In The Company We Keep, Booth identifies 

three kinds of question: those that the object seems to invite me to ask; those 
that it will tolerate or respond to, even though perhaps reluctantly; and those 
that violate its own interests or effort to be a given kind of thing in the world 

(1988a: 90) 



(or violates) the text. Jane Austen's Mansfield Park, for example, raises 

amateur theatricals of the novel spill over into the insincerity of some 
of its characters. The critic Edward Said (1993), among others, has 

the slavery plantation on which the wealth of the Bertram family- 
depends is ignored in the novel. Clearly, Jane Austen had no intention 
of dwelling on slavery. For Booth that's the point: overstanding, by- 
raising a question the novel avoids, is a justifiable violation of the 
implied author's intentions. '[H]ow long we shall choose to remain 
engaged in the act of respectful understanding", Booth contends, 'will 
depend ... on what the text has to say about its own value[s]' (1979: 
335). '[T]he effort to understand', which is where the reader should 
always begin, 'is never the onlv proper goal of the critical path'. Once 
we have understood, there is no limit to the 'paths of overstanding' 
(1979: 335). 

Where, then, does this leave James, Trilling, and Booth in relation 
to our five models of the reading process? There are elements of 
models 1 and 3 in James's approach; but he is often closer to the first 
model than the third. The author and his intentions are paramount in 
the prefaces; and the task of the reader established there is often merely 
that of trying to fathom out the relation between the two. Even where 
James wants the creative involvement of the reader (model 3), he limits 
his role to that of inferring the original plan, the initiating subject; 
what matters above all is the extent to which readers are able to 
admire James's compositional powers. Model 3 seems to suit Trilling 
well. He insists on the importance of the author's views and the society 
and history that frame them; but he also wants readers to engage 
with novels rather than simply to receive them passively. Booth would 
reject model 5 outright; and he would regard the others as vast 






The reader's first task is to understand the implied author by surren- 
dering to his views and merging himself with the implied reader; the 

the text has sought to limit the implied reader. This inevitably involves 
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SU MMARY 


We began by considering the shift from art as imitation, or m,mes,s, to 




what ways the author was regarded as the most important element in the 


reading process for much of the nineteenth century. Our five models of 


the reading process, ultimately six, allowed us to trace the extent to which 


in approximately two hundred years (from 1780 to 1S80, or thereabouts) 


the reader became the most dominant element. It was never going to be 


easy to apply these models of reading to James, Trilling , and Booth. For 


a start, they have ;-er\- different views on how to characterize the range of 


available readers. Trilling and Booth have much more faith in some kind 


of 'universal reader' than James; and James oscillates between making 


impossible demands on his readers and holding them in contempt. When 


it comes to the relation between authors and readers, James anticipates 


the concept of the implied reader in that he sees the novel as making 


readers, the few he sees as responsive and intelligent, in the same way 


that it makes characters. But James wants his readers, in the main, to be 


dutiful; whereas Booth believes that they should be free to cast off the 


character imposed on them by the novel. To a degree, Trilling looks ahead 


to the much more active and creative role established for the reader by 


critics such as Stanley Fish. Neither Booth nor Trilling has any time for 



the textual autonomy insisted on by the New Critic, bu 


for different 


reasons. For Booth, the novel is a conversation; and this 11 


eans that the 


boundaries between text and reader are often arbitrary. Tril 


ng thinks that 


screening out society and history makes novels powerles 


and readers 


passive. The main role of the reader, for James, is to adm 


re his com po- 


sitional skills by working out the original intention and 


gauging the 


success or otherwise of its execution. Trilling wants reade 




engagers of the text and to appreciate novels as aggressi 


e and opposi- 


tional when it comes to the dominant culture. Understand 


ng, by which 


he means surrendering for a time to the implied reader, 


s the door to 


enjoyment and productive criticism for Booth. After that, th 
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overstand by rejecting the implied reader and asking que 
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JAMES AND MORAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

In a letter written as early as 1867, James argued that the Americ 
literature of the future would be characterized by its 'moral conscioi 
ncss", its 'unprecedented spiritual lightness and vigour' (1867: IT 
Consciousness, as we discovered in Chapter 4, is vital to Jame; 
theorv of the novel. 'The Art of Fiction', to recapitulate some of wl 
was discussed in Chapter 1, argues against the critic Walter Besan 
view that the novel should have a 'conscious moral purpose' (jam 
1 884: 62). For James, neither mora] thinking nor the art of the noi 

between formal matters, or 'questions of execution", and 'questio 
of morality' (narrowly defined). He sees the latter - particularly giv 
the squeamishness towards sex, adultery, and immorality it encourag 



THE MORAL SENSE AND THE ARTISTIC SENSE 
IN 'THE ART F FICTION' 



htofthe very obvious tr..th thai the tiesps'it qua it; 
s be the quality of the mind of the producer ... No 



A similar idea is expressed in the preface to The Portrait of a Lady. The 
'"moral" sense of a work of art' depends 'on the amount of felt life 
concerned in producing it': 'The question comes back thus, obviously, 
to the kind and degree of the artist's prime sensibility, which is the 
soil out of which his subject springs'. 'Sense', especially the peculiarly- 
intense sense of the highly intelligent novelist, connects the moral and 
the aesthetic for James. This is part of a long tradition of thinking that 
goes all the way back to the Greek philosopher Plato and beyond. One 
of its most well-known manifestations is in Keats's 'Ode on a Grecian 
Urn': 'Beauty is Truth, - Truth Beauty, - that is all / Yc know on 
earth, and all ye need to know' (1820: 32 1). Experience is at the core 
of the moral and the aesthetic. The moral and the artistic senses 
converge if we become 'one on whom nothing is lost' (James 1884: 

We start to become moral, as James defines the word, only as we 

of the perspectives of others. Art and morality are social affairs. 
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Quite simply, James believes that to become an intelligent novelist 
is to reach a moral stature beyond narrow, conventional, thinking. He 
Further believes that this should be a general aspiration, while still 
holding to the view that intelligence is often the preserve of the few. 
In such a world, he observes wistfully, 'are we not moreover - and 
let it pass this time as a happy hope! - pretty well all novelists now?' 
(1902a: 346). The novel, for both the writer and the reader, is the road 
not to moral principles, but to the moral sense; and where the novelist 
is intelligent, the novel will offer an experience that has the potential 
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ttempting to engage the reader in the pursuit of intr 
ions of form, content, and germinating subjects. 

James connects morality and realism in 'The Art of Fiction' by argu- 
ag that novelists should not limit what they represent to the morally 
xemplarv by excluding aspects of human experience: 'the essence of 
noral energy is to survey the whole field' (1884: 63). Two things 
till guarantee the broader moral reach of the novel: the acuity of 
he novelist, and the degree to which his or her novels can stimulate 
ritical investigation and reflection. James strikingly defined 'moral 
onsciousness' as 'stirred intelligence' (1907-9: 109S) in his New York 
irefaces; and he believed that a sharp, responsive intellect and a sense 
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essav entitled 'The Minor French Novelists' (1876): 

Every out-and-out realist who provokes curious meditation may claim thai he is 
a moralist, for that, after all, is the most that the moralists can do for us. They 
sow the seeds ot virtue; they can hardly pretend to raise the crop. 

TRILLING AND THE 'MORAL OBLIGATION 
TO BE INTELLIGENT' 



T-e : -|i- sat .or:: in t-e collie ,■ as in 1 1 1 1 i(;f ik f 
John Erskine, provided a kind of slogan by the til 



lnk'Ui-ji-nce, variably defined, is as important for Trilling as it is for 
James, and as inseparable from moral thinking and behaviour. Trilling, 
again like James, held that the novel is one of intelligence's most 
fearless allies. The novel at its best represented to him 'variousness 
and possibility, which implies the awareness of complexity and diffi- 
culty ' (Trilling 1950: vi). It involves the reader 'in the moral life, 

that reality is not as his conventional education has led him to see it' 
(1950: 209). 

Art and morality 'lie very near together' for James (1884: 6 3), but 
art embraces and subsumes morality. Similarly, in Beyond Culture, 
Trilling endorses Nietzsche's contention that 'art and not ethics consti- 
tutes the essential metaphysical activity of man' (Trilling 1965: 19-20). 
Like the German philosopher Hegel (1770-1831), and in line with 
aspects of James's 'The Art of Fiction', Trilling takes the view in 
The Opposing Self that 'the aesthetic is the criterion of the moral' 
(195 5b: iv): it is the novel, through its formal complexity and superfine 
responsiveness to experience, that calls the moral to account (and not 
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MORAL REALISM 

Rule-bound moral thinking usually operates on the basis of a simple 
distinction between what is right and wrong, or good and bad; and these 
terms, in turn, are often defined rigidly and simplistically. There are two 
ways in which Trilling's concept of -moral realism' challenges much 
conventional moral thinking: first, the good and the bad, he believes, can 
hardly ever be neatly disentangled; second, morality requires constant 
'discriminations and modifications' (1950: 32). 



contradictions, paradoxes and dangers o Hiving die moral life' (Trilling 
1943b: 11-12). It is not the knowledge of "good and evil, but the 
knowledge of good -and- evil' (1943b: 14). To see 'good and evil' as a 

principles' (1943b: IS). To overcome this binary war of thinking, one 
Trilling associated with Marxism, imagination is necessarv. Only in art, 
and especially in the novel, are paradox, complexity, and ambiguity 

welcome constituents. 'Forster refuses to be conclusive' (1943b: 16) 
about morality; he proposes that ideas 'are for his service and not for 
his worship' (1943b: 23). 

TRILLING'S SINCERITY AND AUTHENTICITY 

Much of Trilling's thinking about morality and the novel culminates in 
his last book (published in 1972), Sincerity and Authenticity. Its focus 
throughout is on the 'ceaseless flux' of the 'moral life' and on the 
extent to which 'the values . . . of one epoch are not those of another' 
(1972: 1). In line with the ideas of Rousseau, especially in his Discourse 
on the Origin of Inequality (17S4), to live in society at all is inevitably 
to become corrupted. Conventional moral thinking, far from acting as 
a the rap v in this regard, is merely- a part of the raging disease: 'the 
moral judgement is not ultimate' (Trilling 1972: 32). 

Trilling constructs his investigation of sincerity and authenticity 
around several key thinkers and novelists: among them are the 
French writer and philosopher Denis Diderot (1713-84), Rousseau, 
Nietzsche, and Freud. Diderot's Rameau's Nephew (written between 
1761 and 1772, and published for the first time in 1805) is seen as 
an early demonstration of the way in which sincerity, the perform- 
ance of the self as a personality, stands in the way of that disintegration 
necessarv to true selfhood. Later, not least because it registers how- 
ambivalent a process this can be, Trilling takes Kurtz in Conrad's 
Heart of Darkness to be an example of self-disintegration as a form of 
social critique. Rousseau is a pivotal figure in the movement from sin- 
ceritv to authenticity Trilling attempts to trace because he condemned 
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of authentic selfhood. For Nietzsche, authenticity involves mo 
bevond the empty consolations of sincerity, with its illusions and 



n 1B1B Ktats said - one ol -is most ir,e--orab e e-.ters. Do you -ot see liav 
necessary a World of Pains and troubles is to school an Intelligence and make 
it a soul?', that is to say, an ego or self which, as he puts it, is 'destined to 
possess the sense of Identity'. 

(Trilling 1972: 166) 

[n Freud's Civili/.iilion anJ lis Disconwnti, linallv, the civilized, con- 
strained, and repressed personality is shown as being under siege 
from the primal, anti-social, elements of being that Trilling ultimately 
wants to privilege. As we move to the world of Booth's moral thinking, 



LOLITA AND THE MORAL DIMENSIONS OF 
BOOTH'S THE RHETORIC OF FICTION 

Whereas morality is subordinate to aesthetic concerns for James, it is 
a realm for Trilling that the novel should oppose, attempt to over- 
come, and transcend. It will hardly be a surprise when I repeat that 
for Booth morality and ethics are at the core of his theories of fiction. 
At the forefront of Booth's thinking is his contention that 'the novel 
comes into existence as something communicable' (1961: 397). He 
rejects any form of fiction that threatens the clarity of that communi- 
cation or, by being ambiguous or uncertain about its own moral 
values, hinders the reader from evaluating her position in relation to 
the fictional world being constructed. He admired the Russian novelist 
Dostoevski (1821-81) because 'not genuine ambiguity, but rather 
complexity with clarity, seems to be his secret' (1961: 130-31); and 
he despised Vladimir Nabokov's novel Lolita (1955) precisely because 
it muddied the moral water. 

Lolita is the story of Humbert Humbert's sexual relationship with a 
twelve-year-old girl and his murder of the man she eventually moves 
on to. It caused a storm at the time of its publication in Paris (1955) 
and it did not appear in the US until 1958, after which Trilling 
reviewed it under the title 'The Last Lover' (1958). Trilling acknow- 
ledges that Lolita 'is indeed a shocking book' (1958). But for Trilling, 
within the context of The Opposing Self and Beyond Culture, this is 
praise rather than condemnation: the value of a novel consists almost 
entirely in its ability to oppose, resist, and go beyond moral platitudes. 
Trilling situates this 'occasion for outrage' (1958: 332) by declaring 
that ■Lolita is about love ... not about sex' (1958: 334); and 'love 
requires a scandal' (1958: 337). If culture and social conventions 
result in impersonation and affectations of sincerity rather than self- 
hood, Trilling further argues that marriage (as one of the supreme 



liln-iMliMii) thai brought 'the madness of love to an end' (1958: S+U). 
Adultery has lost its oppositional, transgressive force; in fact, it has 

Nabokov, who is on the side of a 'moral mobility' (Trilling 1958: 342) 
not that distantly related to James's flexible 'moral consciousness' 
(James 1867: 17), projected a scandalous relationship in order to rein- 
vigorate and dramatize the power of love. This way of reading the 
novel is entirely consistent with Trilling's concept of 'moral realism': 
Lolita cannot be judged as good or bad for it is good-and-bad; and that 
'bad' has its culture -stirring uses. 

For Booth, Humbert Humbert is a classic example of an unreliable 
narrator. This would have been a less unsatisfactory situation if the 
novel had a clear moral position incorporated in its implied author. 
'The history of unreliable narrators From Gargantua to Lolita' , writes 
Booth, 'is in fact full of traps for the unsuspecting reader, some of 
them not particularly harmful but some of them crippling or even fatal' 
(1961: 239). Humbert Humbert is a fatal rather than a cripplinglv 
unreliable narrator. He is an 'indeterminately unreliable narrator' 
(1961: 315); he is not 'dependable' (as some 'unreliable narrators' are) 
because he is not 'dependent' (1961: 300n); dependent, that is, on an 
implied author who can offer a fictional world (of which the unreli- 
able narrator is only a part), so enabling the reader to accept or reject 
it, to understand and then overstand. The requirement for clear and 
consistent communication rules out Trilling's 'moral realism" in The 
Rhetoric of Fiction. Concepts such as 'good-and-bad', and the ambigui- 
ties they involve, are anathema there: 

When Lionel Trilling confessed recently his inability to decide, in reading 
Nabokov's controversial Lolita, whether the narrators final indictment of his 
own immorality is io be taken seriously or ironically, he hastened to explain 
that this ambiguity made the novel better, not worse. 

(Booth 1961:371) 



his moral position as he possibly can be' (1961: 389). 
discover, this is also the view taken, but with some mod 
'/Vic Company " t' Keep 



BOOTH'S THE COMPANY WE KEEP 

How we judge novels at the levels of quality and moral integrity is at 
the centre of The Company We Keep. This should not involve making 
confident, once -and- for- all -time judgements, but a 'fluid conversation 

provide' (Booth 1988a: x). In this book, Booth extends his notion of 
the novel as an act of communication further than in The Rhetoric 
of Fiction; it is an act that entails a much more detailed set of respon- 
sibilities for both the author and the reader; the emphasis is now 

between author and reader. What Booth focuses on in particular is an 
'ethical criticism of narrative' and an 'ethics of telling and listening' 
(1988a: 7). 'Moral judgements', (1988a: 8) such as condemning a 
novel for recommending murder as socially acceptable, are only a small 

"self" (1988a: 8) in which Booth is interested. Booth devotes much 
of The Company We Keep to the need for 'ethical readers'; that is, readers 
who 'will behave responsibly toward the text' (1988a: 9). Some of this 
ground was covered in our discussions of 'understanding' and 'over- 
Two aspects of Thi Comj\iny I.' Keep an particularly relevant to this 
chapter: Booth's insistence on the 'writer's responsibility to the 
implied author' (1988a: 128), and his careful (if far from convincing) 
disavowal of 'simple doctrinal tests' (1988a: 377) when it comes to 
exercising moral judgements. Booth does not approve of flesh-and- 
blood writers who distance themselves from their implied authors. The 
responsibility of authors to their implied authors is 'to write fictions 
that require the creation of the cleverest, wisest, most generously 
committed ethos imaginable' (1988a: 128). This takes us back to his 
ultimate condemnation of 'unreliable narrators' in The Rhetoric of 
Fiction. On the second aspect, Booth argues that we cannot judge Loiita 
to be a bad novel simply by referring to a doctrine (that paedophilia 
is evil, for example). We need to engage in what he calls 'coduction'. 
But would Booth have accepted a 'coduced' reading of Loiita if a 
favourable judgement of its 'shocking' subject had been the result? 
I think not. In the beginning, and in the end, despiti- his stimiii; 
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lents' (1988a: 377), he is committed to the belief that the 
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Booth focuses on our 


experience of texts; and he acknowledges 




welcomes the tact that 


our experience is not only (if at all) an indivi 


dual 


business but a commu 


nal one. We consider, negotiate, and revise 


our 


judgements about texts 


. Such judgements 'must always be correcte 


d in 


conversations about thi 


; coductions of others in whom we trust' (1£ 


88a: 


73). We can deduce an 


ovel's moral perspective by understanding it 


We 


can then go on to an o> 


■erstanding; especially where we want to rejt 


<ct a 


confused moral picture. 


as Booth doesin/VanoAoy. But Booth urges co 


juc- 


Hon ('co' as in the Lati 


n for 'with'), rather than isolated deduction 


and 


judgement. 'Coduction' 


(Booth's coinage) is what happens when we 


talk 


to (and read) other criti. 


:s. Whereas The Rhetoric of Fiction focuses or 


the 


dialogue between auth 


or and reader, The Company We Keep inch 





equivalent to the human (this is precisely what Trilling denie 
course) and that there is a kind of moral DNA that shapes what 

'all statements of truth are partial' (Booth 1988a: 345), and that 1 
is a 'plurality of workable answers' (Booth 1 988a: 269). But thes 
predicated, as we shall see in the final section below, on some I 



COMPARING JAMES, TRILLING, AND BOOTH 
ON MORALITY 

sense: if the latter is powerful and responsive enough, it will take care 
of the former. James would have agreed with Trilling's unease in the 
presence of narrow]; conventional moral thinking, as does Booth to a 
degree. James also believed that in a world where we only possess 
partial truths at best, there can be no absolute morality. But Trilling 

such as the moral, denying as it does the existence of vital, opposi- 
tional, realms within the self and beyond culture. Fundamentally, Booth 
believes that the categories of right and wrong are universal ones. 



ABSOLUTE, RELATIVE, AND PRAGMATIC 
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An absolute moralist believes that there should, and can. be no diss 


.gree- 


ment about what is right and wrong (or good and bad) and that the di 


ts! on 


between the two rests on universal, cross-cultural principles. Re 




moralists stress that different social and historical contests give r 
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different, constantly changing rules. What is right in one context, co 


jntry. 


or period, may be deemed wrong in another. The pragmatist hole 
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view that no one person ever has more than a limited perspective < 


■ n the 


truth. Together, we have partial truths and we need to communicati 


! with 


each other in order to achieve a consensus. This consensus will hi 
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acknowledge that moral principles operate within an experiential co 


ntext. 


It is our navigation of, and negotiation with, experience that deteri 


nines 


moral principles that will be determined to a large degree by how < 


iseful 


they are. It follows that there will always be a number of ways of thi 


nking 


about our moral and social responsibilities. Booth has elements i 


if the 


absolute and the pragmatic in his mix, and none of the relative. Tr 


illing. 


at times, is a relativist to the point of wanting to attack the very not 


ion of 


morality as conventionally defined. For James, refining our intelliger 


ice in 




if our 


experience is the main goal . There are clear features of pragmatism , 


then. 







There are certain principles that obtain in all cultures for all time (such 
as, with iolita in mind, it is wrong for a man to have sex with a twelve- 
year-old girl and then murder his rival). This universalism makes him 
fairly prescriptive towards the end of The Rhetoric of Fiction about the 
perils of unreliable narration and the ambiguity to which it gives rise. 
Booth's emphasis throughout The Company We Keep is on the need for 
establishing common rhetorical ground, and on the importance of 

Yet, much of the discussion in The Rhetoric of Fiction and The Company 
We Keep takes place within the context of some hefty universalis! 
assumptions: the processes of communication, and of understanding 
and ovcrstanding, are common to all cultures now and throughout 
history ; that we can (or should) agree on the need for communication, 



and wrong. Above all, the novel should be an act of clear communi- 
cation, and Booth feels it important that we both agree on that and 

or less intuitive and unchallengeable. Booth takes it for granted that 
wc can talk about the 'universality of our experience of narrative' 
(1988a: 40). If we challenge this assumption, and in the process contest 
the verv idea of 'universality', the entire edifice of his argument is in 
danger of collapsing. 
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For James, Trilling, and Booth, then, moral issues (variably de 
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at the centre of their theories of the novel. But although they a 
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s believes 
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n cannot 
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writer's intentions (as we saw in the last chapter) and revising our sense 
of those intentions in conversation with others (which includes reading 
critical material, of course]. Ultimately, although Booth denies that rigid 
doctrine is a suitable point of reference, he does hold to the idea that 
judgements about what is right and wrong, or good and bad, derive from 
the universal condition of being human. This leads him into rejecting 
complex, ambiguous, novels that fail to make their fictional worlds 
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ation <> Hater ninttoonth-conturv explorations of the craft of fiction anil 
the beginning of twentieth-centurj ways of thinking about the novel. 
Consolidating and building on the technical consciousness of nine- 
teenth-century French and Russian novelists such as Flaubert and 
Turgenev, James initiated an enthusiasm for theorizing about the 
writing of fiction in the Transatlantic world that has gone on unabated. 
The purpose of the first section of this chapter is to survey aspects of 
James's legacv and the current state of play. The second section will 
work in conjunction with the chapter on 'Further Reading' as a guide 
to your future study and research on these three theorists of the novel. 
Trilling and Booth came after James, of course; and as James is one of 
the progenitors of each, what comes after them also comes (naturally 
enough) after James. The first section has an "After James' focus. In 
the second, some particularly significant work (mainly of the last two 
or three decades) will be touched on as a way of illustrating not only 
James's long reach, but dimensions of the legacies specific to Trilling 



THE SEVEN PHASES OF JAMES'S LEGACY 



Beach's The Mi! hod of Henry James appeared in 1918 (within two years 
of Henry James's death). This rigidly schematic analysis and expropri- 
ation of James's theories of the point of view and centres of con- 
sciousness fed directly into the formalism of the New Critics in the 
1940s and 1950s. It appeared in a revised and extended edition in 19S4 
as New Criticism was beginning to dominate the college and university 
teaching of English in America and beyond. Beach's The Twentleth- 
i-'ciitury .Villi'/: SiuJics in Technique (19 3 2) makes even wider claims t". .j- 
James as the prophet of author-elimination in novels. Whereas Beach 
was influential in the American context, the English writer Percy 
Lubbock's The Craft of Fiction (1921) has had a wide influence both 
there and in the Anglophone world generally. As with Beach, 
Lubbock's approach to the theory and practice of fiction is progres- 
sivist: James is offered as an example of the high state of evolution in 
both domains. After what he regarded as the plague of omniscient 



it ion. Although Lubbuck gives far too reduct 



pre I 



md shitting positions, he has 



been misread. Undoubtedly, his preference is for novels that come 
as close as possible to drama; and he certainly overestimated the extent 
to which this is possible. But he also conceded (unlike Beach, and 
in an anticipation of Booth) that narrators cannot and should not be 
eliminated. 

In the late 1920s and into the 1930s (in the second phase) at a time 
when Britain and America were experiencing the 'Great Depression' 
and its consequent social and economic turmoil, James lost his foothold 
in America. Slightly earlier. Van Wvck Brooks (1925) accepted Beach's 
and Lubbock's overemphasis on James's formalism and argued that 
it was a result of his self-imposed European exile; this technical pre- 
occupation was at odds with Brook's own preference for the socially 
and politically engaged fiction championed by Vernon Parrington 
(1927-30) and others. Ironically, given its commitment to Marxism, 
it was the Partisan Renew that began to field articles in the later 1930s 
and 1940s (the third phase) arguing for the social and political rele- 
vance of James's work. See, for example, the essays on Henry 
James reprinted in Rahv (1969). F. O. Matthiessen, a fierce propon- 
ent of communism at the time, published Henry James: The Major Fhase 



In The Liberal Imagination < 1 ^ 5 ) , The Opposing Self \ 1'tjjlv,, ami l>,-:vonJ 
Culture (1965), Trilling went against the growing formalist spirit of the 
times and emphasized the political dimensions of James's novels and 
the moral relevance (denned in a Jamesian way as an awareneness 
of how complex the moral life is) of James's fiction and theories of 
fiction. Formalism, in its New Critical manifestation, gained ground as 
Marxism with its insistence on socially relevant fiction lost its war. 
Trilling's 77] r l.ihcral Imagination is, in part, an attempt to offer a 

this kind of approach. 

By the time of Booth's The Rhetoric of Fiction (1961), open war was 

such as Lionel Trilling and the scientific methods of New Critical 
analysis. The New Critics were much more interested in poetry than 
in prose fiction or novels. But the anthology and textbook, Under- 
standing Fiction (Brooks and Warren 1945), which was modelled on 
their hugely influential Understanding Poetry (1958), was published in 
1 945 . Its assumptions, in line with the territory mapped out in James's 
'The Art of Fiction' (James 1884) and New York prefaces (1907-9), 
were organicist. The idea that form and content were not only 
closely related but indistinguishable was hardly unique to James; but 
the New Critics often claimed a license for their position in James's 
criticism, especially the New York prefaces, which had been published 
in one extremely influential volume (The Art of the Novel) edited by 
Blackmur in 1954. In identifying, or imposing, a network of contra- 
dictions and tensions ultimately formally resolved in each novel (Van 
Ghent 19S3 is the classic study here), these critics went way beyond 
James. However pure an art he pursued, James remained committed 
to the novel's powers of intervention in the world of social and moral 
experience. Into this breach between form and values stepped Booth 
as he attempted to reconcile the two. In The Rhetoric of Fiction, one 
of his main aims is to rescue James from the clutches of formalism 
so that he can be restored to the moral and ethical realm. As it turns 



.is unreliable narration. Ironically, Booth is still known for the explo- 
sion of interest he created in the form and technique ofnarration rather 
than for his focus on values. Here begins the fifth phase. 

From the late 1960s through to the 1970s and a little beyond, the 
fever was for narratologv and structuralism. For this reason, Trilling 
was neglected (or attacked) during this period; only in the later 
twentieth century and after has there been a return to books such as 
Sincerity anJ Authenticity and In the ouuinuing historical import- 
ance of The I.il\'rnl luiui], nation. The Oppoanij Sell, an. I i'eyond Culture as 
historians and cultural critics try to account for and theorize the 
counter-cultural movement of the 1960s, structuralism, and post- 
structuralism. To a large degree, as far as the genre of the novel is 
concerned, structuralism (however different the language and terms 
it deployed) was much the same as narratologv. Both were deeply- 
indebted to the formalism of the New Critics and to the significance 
James placed on the formal and technical side of narratives. But if 
the New Critics took works apart so that they could be reassembled 
and admired in all their unified perfection, narcologists were much 
more interested in how stories were told. The distinction between 
what was told, the content (broadly), and how (what used to be called 
the form), has been pursued much more strenuously by structuralists. 
By contrast with Booth, and with a number of narcologists (see Prince 
1982), structuralists have not been primarily interested in the novel as 

'How?' The question 'Why?' - or the whole context of purpose and 
value - was never an issue for them. 

If phase five of the James legacy is broadly structuralist and phase 
seven (there will be more about this in the next section) -after theory', 
post-structuralism is phase six. Structuralists, such as the New Critics 
(and James to an extent) regarded texts as systems, unified struc- 
tures, or wholes. Post-structuralists reject the stability of the text, 
and its system of relations, proposed by structuralists. Texts cannot 
be regarded as machines for generating interpretations; and meaning, 
or significance, is unattainable in a world where one thing always 
leads to another. James's emphasis, in theory and practice, on the 
endless deferral of meaning, and on the mismatch between language 
and what it purports to describe, means that his work has often been 
recruited by post- structuralist theorists (see Row e 1984). 



SOME RECENT LANDMARK WORK IN THE 
JAMES, TRILLING, AND BOOTH MOULD 



This is a highly selective account; but I shall mention other relevant 

The concepts James developed and the forms of attention he applied 
to the criticism of the novel have continued to exercise a strong influ- 
ence on major studies of the novel and narrative method in recent 
years. Much of this work has taken place around theories of the point 
of view. Dorrit Cohn's Tri.impi.ircM MmJi: Xarrat.irc MoJc> jor !'raennni.j 
L";iJ)Si'ii , ii.i'J)i.'>'.N- in Fiction 1 1 ''78) indicates, by its very title, the degree to 
whi.h il has as ils i^narlan.- pninl as no*." Is ■ >] narrative ari;l ivpri-'s^iata- 
li'in that ai"'. 1 at t h -l- O're ■■■-. James's approach. Cnhta's pi"-.-' -^ i'Linat [• •]"[ :s 
with 'free indirect speech', or what she calls 'narrated monologue', 
and her study identifies Flaubert, Zola, and James as preparing the 
ground for these techniques by foregrounding consciousness, or subjec- 
tivity, in the novel. If narrated monologue, as Cohn argues, established 
a bridge between nineteenth- and twentieth -century fiction, James is 

tications Cohn introduces in the realm of presenting consciousness, she 



anfield, in her Unspeakable Sentences \arriiiion onJ Repre- 
t the Language of Fiction (1982), locates herself in much the 
same territory as Dorrit Cohn. But she challenges the idea (which is 
at the centre of Booth's The Rhetoric of Fiction) that free indirect speech, 
or third-person point of view narration, are forms of communication, 
telling, or speech. She insists on the extent to which the point of view 

senting consciousness can be found in the spoken language. These are 
literary, not spoken, manifestations (hence the 'speakerless sentences' 
of the title). Banfield, how ever (like Cohn), finds herself underestim- 

inadvertently, to heighten the originality of her own work. James does 
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such as Lubbock and Beach here) as our discussion in Chapter 4 of the 
preface to What Maisic Knew demonstrated. 

More specific work on point of view includes Lanser (1981) and 
Weimann (1984). Weimann berates Booth for failing to concentrate 
sufficiently on the 'social and psychological forces that affect authors and 
readers' (1984: 250). Earlier, Uspenskv (1973) tried to tackle this 
neglect by subdividing point of view into four categories: 'phraseolog- 
ical' (at the level of language, or telling), 'ideological', 'psychological', 
and 'spatial'. This 'spatial' dimension corresponds in part with Genette's 
'localization', a term that Bal (1985) partitions into 'focalizer' and 
'focalized' (the object of the focal ization). Ross (1976), despite Booth 

tors by disregarding almost entirely undramatized narrators or narrative 
voices. Friedman (1975) has produced one of the most systematic 

little attention to 'reliability, distance, tone, 
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he theories of fiction held by James, 
v from the earlier part of this chapter, 
alike tended to quarantine the issue 
of values from James's theories of narrative. If Booth offered one 
corrective to this approach, more recently, Martha C. Nussbaum's 
/.PR''.\" knowlidiji Easiiys on Philosophy onJ I.itirjitirc (1990) is another. 

has no problem in acknowledging the interdependence of form and 
content in novels. For Nussbaum - as for James, the New Critics, 
Trilling (to an extent), and Booth - 'form and style are not incidental 
features' of the text (Nussbaum 1990: 5-6). Nussbaum rejects 
Banfield's notion that narratives consist of 'speakerless sentences'. 
Nussbaum is on the same track as Booth here. He reminded his readers 
in 1984 that 'there is no such thing as a fictional form that is value- 
free' (Booth 1984: xvi-xvii). 

Against the grain of structuralist and post-structuralist denials of 
'voice' in narrative (Gibson 1996: 166), Nussbaum argues that 'a view 
of life is told in fiction', and that '[l]ife is never simply presented by a 
text' (Nussbaum 1990: 5). Nussbaum builds on and develops further 



everywhere posed in Henry James's novel, The Ambassadors (1903): 
'How should one live?' (Nussbaum 1990: 36). Booth's The Rhetoric of 
Fiction .unJ his 77i; Company "'c Keep, are concerned not just with the 
novel's impact on how we live, but with the ethics of reading. 
Nussbaum holds to the view that novels are an important intervention 
at the practical level in our moral lives. Like Trilling and James, in 
words they could have written, for Nussbaum 'the novel is committed 
more deeply than many other forms to a multiplicity and fineness' of 

of plural qualitative thinking' (1990: 36). Practical wisdom (or moral 
thinking in action) requires the impetus of emotion that novel- reading 
can supply. Nussbaum has little time for narrative theories that confine 
themselves to the question of how a text works: her energy is devoted 
to such issues as purpose and affect. 

The oppositional self, especially within a Freudian paradigm, 
is crucial to Trilling's novel criticism and overall cultural project. 



The French theorist Marthe Robert keeps Freud, or Trilling's 
Freud, firmly in sight. In Origins of I he Novel (1980), Robert charac- 
terizes the novel as m 'upstart' (1980: 57), arguing that whereas 

the novel (as James and Trilling believe) 'knows neither rule nor 
restraint' (1980: 58). 'During the whole of its history', Robert 
continues, 'the novel has derived the violence of its desires and its irre- 
pressible freedom from the Family Romance' (1980: 167). If children 
struggle towards imagination and freedom after an early admiration of 
their parents, the novel, similarly, is founded on rebellion and lawless- 

the relevance of Freud's family romance to the themes of many 
novels but goes beyond the merely thematic: it is part of the way in 
which she traces the very emergence of the novel and its subsequent 
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Three vears after the translation of Robert's Origins of the \~ovel 
appeared, a second edition of Booth's The Rhetoric of Fiction (1983a) 
was published. Booth's 'Afterword' amounts to a highly significant 
intervention on his own site; and it helps us to see what he regards as 
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1961 obscured this prevalence. He further regrets (with structuralism 
hovering) the lack of any real emphasis on language and style in the 
first edition of The Rhetoric of Fiction. But he remains adamant that, 
despite contemporary theoretical views to the contrary (see Rimmon- 

people' (Booth 1983a: 409). 

In the face of a good deal of subsequent criticism on the moral stance 
he took in The Rhetoric of Fiction, Booth reinforces his sense of the 
importance of morals and ethics when it comes to the writing and 
reading of fiction. But he concedes that his rejection of ambiguity as 
'fog' in 1961 (1961: 372) was a little (so to speak) short-sighted. 
Although reluctant to embrace narrative confusion wholeheartedly, 
Booth considers the contribution to this issue of the American 



narralulogist Peter J. Rabinowitz (1977). Rabinowitz is the first of a 
number of theorists whose departure point (at least in part) is The 
Rhetoric of Fiction and whose ideas Booth assesses in his 'Afterword'. 
The others are Seymour Chatman (1978), who was one of the critics 



espon; 






America, his fellow editor on the journal Critical inquiry, Sheldon Sat'ks 
(1964), and Gerard Genette (1980). 

Rabinowitz's distinction between a 'narrative audience', an 'autho- 
rial audience', and the flesh-and-blood reader, informs Booth's The 
i\mipdny II V Keep. In the second edition of The Rhetoric of Fiction, fiiiiuh 
admits that the tension in 'belief systems' ( 1 983a: 424) of these three 

threatened only by some foggy landscapes; others I enjoy' (198 3a: 42 5). 
The 'narrative audience', reading credulously as if absorbed in the 

olutions that can be called ambiguities' (1983a: 425). But there is 
another kind of ambiguity that Booth is not prepared to tolerate so 
easily: that is when we cannot work out which of a variety of narra- 

"rjverneis in James's The Turn oj the Screw, t<ir example (again), as inno- 
cent or vicious? Although this kind of ambiguity, as Booth steps back 
from the strictures of The Rhetoric of Fiction, is not necessarily to be 
deplored, the 'Afterword' still questions the 'curiously fashionable 
assumption that ambiguities are in themselves always valuable' (1983a: 
426). 

Both Sheldon Sacks (1964) and Gerard Genette (1980) work in 
seams mined earlier by Booth, among others. Booth, in fact, is quite 
keen to claim that Genette's distinction between i'histoire and ricit, 
which is very close to Seymour Chatman's (1978) between discourse 
and story, adds little to the central argument of The Rhetoric of 
Fiction. Booth specifies two levels of the text there: events, and the 
way in which they arc told or transformed. This, he believes, is the 
same duality detailed by Chatman and Genette. Perhaps: but Booth 
has a different way of thinking about how they interact. He has 
little difficulty in conceiving characters and events in isolation from 
the storv-telling that nevertheless shapes them. For Chatman and 
Genette, however, the story (the entire content of the narrative, 
including characters, events, settings, and the like) can only be isolated 
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ioth admires what is probably Genette's most distinctive contri- 
n to narrative theory: his 'systematic account' of the 
■relations between the material time scheme and realized narra- 
;ime' (Booth 1983a: 459). Between, that is, how much time is 
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nd how much t 



ultimately, what is missing for Booth in Genette is an attention to 
fiction as a communication of values. He finds this abundantly in 
Sheldon Sacks's Fiction and the Shape of Belief, although he sees Sacks as 
having too small an appetite for the technical elements of narrative. 
Booth wants to re-unite the intertwining strands of value and tech- 
subjected them to futile disentanglement: 

If one could by some magical stroke incorporate the virtues of other books 
into one's own. the two that would be most helpful in this regard are 
Sheldon SacWs Fiction and the Shape o[ Belief and Gerard Genette's Narrative 
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Genette followed up his Narrative Discourse (1980) with Narrative 
Discourse Revisited (1988). He tackles there some of the points made in 
Booth's 'Afterword', and questions the need for the concept of an 
implied author. 

A year after the second edition of The Rhetoric of Fiction was 
published, Booth's introduction to an English translation of the Russian 
critic Mikhail Bakhtin's (1895-1975) Problems of Dostoievsky's Poetics 
appeared; and Bakhtin was set to become immensely fashionable in the 
last two decades of the twentieth century. Problems of Dostoievsky's 
Poetics was first published in Russian in 1929, but Booth was unaware 
of it when writing in the late 1950s. One of Bakhtin's most important 
ideas is that novels are dialogical, not monological. The self is not a 
simple unity: it is constituted by many different voices. There are many 
voices in play in a novel, and these cannot be congealed into one 
'authorial' register. In fact, they often fight against any one view that 
tries to prevail in a text. Booth has to acknowledge the challenge to 
the entire argument of The Rhetoric of Fiction: 'the unity of the work' 
cannot 'be identified with the total choices of the implied author . . . 
The author will have "disappeared" from the work" (Booth 1984: xxiii). 
Booth's immediate reaction is to suggest that Bakhtin's argument 
works well for Dostoievsky, but that it might not do so elsewhere. 
He also argues that the sum total of all the techniques a writer uses in 
any one novel to free his characters from authorial control into dialog! 
operate on a superior level to the rest of the text, the level on which 
Booth seeks to locate his implied author. There is no doubt, however, 
that Bakhtin had a profound impact on Booth's thinking. When allied 
with post- structuralist denials of monology, and of authority in general, 



CONCLUSION 

of the novel: he succeeded in establishing it as a worthy object of cril 
ical attention by lifting it to the level of an art; and in 'The Art t 
Fiction' and the New York edition prefaces in particular, he helped t 
initiate discussions about structure, narrative method, representatior 
moral thinking, and interpretation that continue to exert a powcrfi 
influence on contemporary literarv criticism. Lionel Trilling built o 



that Booth attempts to re-unite in The Rhetoric of Fiction. The wi 
James, Trilling, and Booth. 
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READING 



HENRY JAMES 
WORKS BY JAMES 



Essiiyi on Literature, American Writ, en, English ll'riicrs l.ileray/ Criticism 
(1984), Vol. 1, Library of America, New York: Literary Classics of 
the United States, Inc.; French Writers, Other European Writers, The 
Prefaces to the New York Edition. Literary Criticism (1984), Vol. 2, Library 
of America, New York: Literary Classics of the United States, Inc. 
The first volume contains all the wide-ranging essays (such as 'The Art 
of Fiction'); the rest of the material is organized by author, alphabet- 
ically, and chronologically within each author section. The second 



//.7!r. /ijhil'j i!ii Culture: CoilecteJ F.ssoys ;jij Politics unJ the AmeriCiin Social 
Scene ( 1 999) ed. Pierre A. Walker, Lincoln, NE and London: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press. 

These essays are not on fiction and the novel, but thev are a valu- 
able insight into some of James's wider political and social concerns 
(and thev are mostly excluded from the Library of America edition). 

Theory of Fiction: Henry James (1972) ed. James E. Miller Jr, Lincoln, 
NE and London: University of Nebraska Press. 



It can be helpful to develop a sense of how James arranged his own 
critical and theoretical essays and to see the sequence in which thev 
appeared. The following list will enable you to do this: 

French Poets and Novelists (1878) London: Macmillan and Co. 

Hawthorne (1879; 1999) ed. Kate Fullbrook, Nottingham: Trent 

editions. 

Partial Portraits (1888), London and New York: Macmillan and Co. 
This contains a slightly revised version of 'The Art of Fiction' 

(1884). 

Fssays in London and Elsewhere (1893) London: James R. Osgood, 
Mcllvaine & Co. 

There are two particularly significant essays in this collection: 
'Gustave Flaubert' (189 3) and 'Criticism' (which first appeared as 'The 
Science of Criticism' in 1891). 

Picture and Text (1893) New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Prelocis to The Novels and Tales of Henry jjmes 'Ncv: York EJition' 
(1907-09), New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Notes on Novelists (1914), London: J. M. Dent & Sons 

This volume includes, among others, a second essay on Flaubert 
(1902), and essays on Robert Louis Stevenson (1894), Emile Zola 
(190 2), Balzac (1902 and 1913), George Sand (1897, 1899, and 1914), 
and 'The New Novel' (1914). 



WORKS ON JAMES 



this li....k. 



Blackmur, Richard P. (1934) Introduction to The Art of the Novel: 
Critical Prefaces by Henry James, New York: Scribner. 

Blackmur's collection has become so influential that it is often cited 
simply under 'Henri James". The introduction summarizes the key 
feature of each preface. 

Daughertr, Sarah B. (1981) The Literary Criticism of Henry James, Athens, 
OH: Ohio University Press. 

Falk, Richard P. (1955) 'The Literary Criticism of the Genteel 
Decades, 1870-1900', in Fiord Stovall (ed.) The Development of American 
Literary Criticism, Now Haven, CT: College and University Press. 

Concentrates (with James at its centre) on the three decades when 
James produced a substantial amount of literary criticism. 

Fergusson, Francis (1943) 'James's Idea of Dramatic Form", Kenyan 
Review, 5: 495-507. 

An essay very much in the tradition of Percy Lubbock (in a journal 
that was mainly an organ for the New Critical position). 

Friedman, Norman (1975) Form and .Meaning in Fiction, Athens, GA: 
University of Georgia Press. 

Goode, John (1966) 'The Art of Fiction: Walter Besant and Henry- 
James', in David Howard, John Lucas, John Goode (eds) Tradition and 

Tolcronce in X indecent h-Ccntury i'iccam: Critical Esiiiys on Some English 
and American Xovels, London: Routledge & Kegan Paul: 243-81 (see 
also Spilka 1973). 

Situates 'The Art of Fiction' in its historical context. 

Jones, Vivien (1984) James the Critic, London: Macmillan. 

This is a benchmark book on James's development as a critic. It is 
particularly good at setting his work in its European (French) context. 



Lubbock, Percy (1921) The Craft of Fiction, London: Jonathan Cape. 
The classic early study of James's New York Edition prefaces. 

McWhirter, David (ed.) (1995) Henry James's Sew York Edition: The 
Construction of Authorship, Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press. 

McWhirter's collection is monumentally important. Of the sixteen 
essays, the most groundbreaking is Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick's 'Shame 

and Performativitr: Henry James's New York Edition Prefaces': 
206-39. 

Marshall, A;hv i 1 L ><->K i The Turn ■:■! ihe MinJ Conttihttinii C";;j)Si'ii , ii.ifiL'S.v in 
Henry James, London: Associated University Presses. 

Marshall tests and contests Dorrit Cohn's (1978) models of narra- 

Morrison, Sister Kristin (1961) 'James's and Lubbock's Differing 
Points of View', Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 16: 245-55. 

Examines the mismatch between James's prefaces and Lubbock's 
interpretation of them. 

Nussbaum, Martha C. (1990) Lore's Knowledge: Essays on Philosophy and 
Literature, New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

Pearson, John H. (1997) The Prefaces of Henry James: Framing the Modem 
Reader, University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press. 

Pearson devotes his energies to James's senses of his readers in the 
New York Edition prefaces. 

Peterson, Dale E. (1975) The Clement Vision: Poetic Realism in Turgenev 
and James, Port Washington, NY and London: Kennikat Press. 

An account of the influence of Turgenev on James's theories of 
realism and of Turgenev's impact generally on American senses of 
representation and the novel. 

Rawlings, Peter (ed.) (1993) Critical Essays on Henry James, Critical 
Thought Series 5, Aldershot and Brookficld, VT: Scolar Press. 

These essavs and reviews were published during James's own life- 



Rowe, John Carlos (1984) The Theoretical Dimensions of Henry James, 
London: Methuen. 

One of the first books to situate James in a structuralist and post- 

Rowe, John Carlos (1998) The Other Henry James, New Americanists, 
Durham, NC and London: Duke University Press. 

The introduction, 'Henry James and Critical Theory", takes up 
where Rowe's The Theoretical Dimensions of Henry James left off. 

Seed, David (1981) 'The Narrator in James's Criticism", Philological 
Quarterly 60: 501—21. 

Spilka, Mark (1975) 'Henry James and Walter: "The Art of Fiction" 
Controversy', in Mark Spilka (ed.) (1977) Towards a Poetics of Fiction, 
Bloomington, IN and London: Indiana University Press: 190-208. 



Goode 1966) 

Ward, J. A. (1967) The Search for Form: Studies in the Structure of James's 
Fiction, Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press. 

The early chapters represent one of the best studies of James's 

Wellek, Rene (1965) 'Henry James", A History of Modern Criticism: 
1750-1950, Vol. 4, The Later Nineteenth Century, London: Jonathan 
Cape: 213-37. 

A comprehensive essay which locates lames firmly within the New 



LIONEL TRILLING 
WORKS BY TRILLING 

Matthew Arnold (1939) New York: Norton; (rev. edn 1949), Ney 
York: Columbia University Press. 

Trilling's conversion of his Columbia PhD dissertation. Throughou 
his life, Trilling shared Arnold's emphasis (outlined here) on the soci; 



E. M. Forster (1943) Norfolk, CT; (rev. edn 1964) New York: New 
Directions. 

The study in which Trilling developed his concept of 'moral realism' 
(which derives partly from Forster). 

The Middle of the Journey (1947) New York: Viking. 

Despite his intentions otherwise, Trilling's one and only novel. It 
explores the plight of disaffected communists in the 1930s and 1940s. 
The Liberal Imagination (19S0) New York: Viking. 

Trilling's most popular and influential collection of essays. Its main 
purpose is to rescue 'liberalism' from the clutches of Stalinism and 
Marxism by restoring complexity to the political realm. The genre of 
the novel (as ever for Trilling) is the chief vehicle of this restoration. 

The Opposing Self (1955) New York: Viking. 

Building on his enthusiasm for Freud, this collection of essays 
explores the extent to which the self always emerges in opposition to 



becomes the object of academic study. 

Freud and the Crisis of Our Culture (1955) Boston, MA: Beacon. 

A Freud Anniversary Lecture. It pursues an argument (consolidated 
in The Opposing Self and continued in Beyond Culture) involving Freud's 
focus on the self as a biological fact beyond culture. 
A Gathering of Fugitives (1956) Boston, MA: Beacon. 

A collection of essays aimed at the non-academic reader; many of 
these appeared in The Griffin, the monthly magazine of The Reader's 

ftyonJ Culture: Essays in Language and Literature (1965) New York: 
Viking. 

An extension of the view first projected in The Opposing Self that 
culture compromises a self whose task is to resist it. 
Sincerity and Authenticity (1972) Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 



Mind in the Modern World < 1973) New York: Viking. 

An examination of the tendency of modern culture to dimb 
importance of the mind (reprinted in The Last Decade, 1979). 



The Works of Lionel Trillin:], Uniform Editions (1977 80), 12 volumes, 
New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 

Gathered together as a tribute to her husband by Diana Trilling. 
Of This Time, of That Place and Other Stories (1979), selected by Diana 
Trilling, New York and London: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 

The first (title) story (much anthologized) is semi-autobiographical: 
it depicts the experience of a young teacher pitched against a peculiar 
student. 

The Last Decade: Essays and Reviews, 1965-75 (1979), ed. Diana Trilling, 
New York and London: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 

Essays written by Trilling after Beyond Culture (1965); they include 
the 1973 lecture 'The Mind in the Modem World'. 
Prefaces to the Experience of Literature (1979) New York and London: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 

Trilling's prefaces to the anthology The Experience of Literature: A 
Reader with Commentaries (1967), New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston. 

Speaking of Literature and Society (1980) ed. Diana Trilling, New York 
and London: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 

A volume of previously uncollected writings. As well as later 
material, it contains many essays written in the 1930s and 1940s for 
the Jewish periodical The Menorah journal and a number of PaniSiin 
Review pieces. 



WORKS ON TRILLING 

Anderson, Quentin, Stephen Donadio, and Steven Marcus (eds) (1977) 
Art, Politics, and Will: Essays in Honor of Lionel Trilling, New York: Basic 
Books. 

A volume of essays published shortly after Trilling's death. It is one 



rad Richard Ho: 



Bloom, Alexander (1986) Prodigal Sons: The Xnv York Irinllcauals and 
Their World, New York: Oxford University Press. 

Trilling figures in this study as a key member of the New York 
Intellectuals, and The Liberal Imagination as one of its most significant 
texts. (See also Teres.) 

Boyers, Robert (1977) Lionel Trilling: Xcgalnc Capability and the Wisdom 
of Avoidance, Columbia, MO and London: University of Missouri Press. 

relation to the oscillation in his writing (which Bovers also sees in 
James) between involvement in, and the avoidance of, the world of 
experience and abstract thinking. 

Chace, William M. (1980) Lionel Trilling: Criticism and Politics, Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press. 

on the volatile relation there between literature and politics. 

Dickstein, Morris (1992) Double Agent: The Critic and Society, New York 

and Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

Sees Trilling as pitched against dogmatic politics (such as Stalinism) 
in the 1940s only to find himself under threat from academic profes- 
sionalization. Trilling was a double agent in that he attempted to bridge 
the gap between the professional (academic) critic and the educated 
reader. 

Donoghue, Denis (1978) 'Trilling, Mind, and Society', Sewanee Review, 
86: 161-86. 

Trilling could not help despising the rhetoric of the counter-cultural 
1960s; it seemed like a mass-produced version of his own concept of 
the opposing self. 

Frank, Joseph (19S6) 'Lionel Trilling and the Conservative Imagin- 
ation', Sewanee Review, 86: 296-309. 

Traces what Frank sees as Trilling's movement from critic of the 

Freedman, Jonathan (1993) 'Trilling, James, and the Uses of Cultural 
Criticism', Henry James Review, 14: 141-50. 

outsider like himself. 



French, Phillip (1980) Three Honest Men: Edmund Wilson, F. R. Leavis, 
and Lionel Trilling, Manchester: Carcanet New Press. 

Argues that all three writers are concerned not with what literature 
is, but with what it can (and should) do in the social and moral realms. 

Krupnick, Mark (1986) Lionel Trilling and the Fate of Cultural Criticism, 
Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press. 

Trilling's is a politics of the self as he wrestles with his conflicting 
commitment both to liberal principles and (adversarial) modernist 

literature. 

O'Hara, Daniel T. (1988) Lionel Trilling: The Work of Liberation, The 
Wisconsin Project on American Writers, Madison, WI: University of 



Rawlings, Peter (2001) -Trilling Unlionised', Essays in Criticism, 51: 
2 76-8 2. 

A consideration of the impact of some recent work on Trilling. 

Rodden, John (ed.) (1999) Lionel Trilling and the Critics: Opposing Selves, 
Lincoln, NE and London: University of Nebraska Press. 

An indispensable collection of essays on Trilling. A major volume 



Salmagundi il<->78) special Trilling issue, 41. 

A special journal issue devoted to Trilling three years after his death. 

Scholes, Robert (1973) 'The Illiberal Imagination', Sew Literary History, 
4: S 2 1 — 4-0. 

On Trilling and pluralistic thinking. 

Schwartz, Delmore (19S3) 'The Duchess' Red Shoes', Partisan Review, 
20: 55-73. 

An attack on Trilling in terms of his narrow-minded commitment 
to the values and attitudes of the educated, middle-class reader. 

Scott, Nathan A. (1973) Three American Moralists: Mailer, Bellow, Trilling, 
Notre Dame and London: University of Notre Dame Press. 



hoben, Edward J. (1981) Lionel Trilling, New York: Ungar 
Elaborates on the central importance to Trilling's wo: 
Dnflict between self and culture or society. 



the terror of literature. 

Tanner, Stephen L. (1988) Lionel Trilling, Boston, MA: Twavne 
Publishers. 

A solid and comprehensive introduction to Trilling. 
Teres, Harvey M. (1996) Renewing the Left: Politics, Imagination, and the 
New York Intellectuals, New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

Like Bloom (see above), Teres tries to locate Trilling among the 
New York Intellectuals; but he concludes that he occupied an uneasy 
place there. Teres is interesting on Trilling's role in the revival of 
interest in Henry James during the early 1940s. 

Wellek, Rene (1986) "Lionel Trilling', in his A History of Modern 
Criticism, Vol. 6, American Criticism, 1900-19S0, New Haven, CT and 
London: Yale University Press: 1 23^4-3 . 

An assessment of Trilling's contribution to American literary criti- 



WAYNE C. BOOTH 
WORKS BY BOOTH 

Booth contributed prolifically to a wide range of periodicals; this can 
be a list of his key publications only. 

The Rhetoric of Fiction (1961; rev. edn 1983) Chicago, IL: Chicago 
University Press. 

Booth's major work and a landmark in the theory of fiction. 
Xow Don't Try to Reeiton with Mc. Essays anJ Ironies jor j CrcJulous Age 
(1970) Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press. 

A book provoked in part by Booth's experience as a Dean at the 
University of Chicago during the demonstrations and protests in the 
late 1960s. Booth focuses on the use and abuse of rhetoric. 



.■I Rhetoric of Irony ( 1974) Chicago, IL: Chicago University Press. 

Booth divides irony into two types: stable and unstable. Irony is 
unstable if it leads to an interpretation that can be further undercut. 
He emphasizes the importance (problematically) of understanding the 
writer's intention so that ironies can be stabilized. Where there is 
uncertainty about what the text means, Booth believes that we should 
always favour the reading that 'contributes most to the quality of the 
work' (and he feels confident that it is possible to establish what that 

Modern Dogma and the Rhetoric of Assent (1974) Notre Dame: Notre 



Lraic-jl UnJw.anJina; I he Power/ Jit J Limits of Pluralism f 1 '-> /9 :■ Chicasj' ■, 
IL: Chicago University Press. 

This book argues that there are multiple ways of approaching 
literary texts but that this is not the same thing as accepting the rela- 
tivist view that they are all equally valid. Booth attempts to establish 

'Rhetorical Critics Old and New : The Case of Gerard Genette' (1983) 
in Laurence Lerner (ed.) Reconstructing Literature, Oxford: Blackwell: 
123-213. 

An assessment of Genette's work which criticizes it, ultimately, for 

'Introduction' (1984) to Problems of Dostoyevsky's Poetics, by Mikhail 
Bakhtin, trans, bv Carvl Emerson, Manchester: Manchester University 



The Company We Keep: An Ethics of Fiction (1988) Berkeley, C. 
University of California Press. 

An exploration of the ethical responsibilities of authors, texts, ai 

readers. Booth extends and develops many of the concepts first intr 
duced in The Rhetoric ■:■! Tic/ion 



The Vocation of a Teacher: Rhetorical Occasions, 1967-1988 (1988) 
Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press. 



The Rhetoric of Rhetoric The Quest for Effective Comm 
Blackwell Manifesto Series, Oxford: Blackwell. 

Aimed at the general reader, this book provides 
of rhetoric, and explores both why it has diminishe. 
as a branch of study and why it has once again bee 
academic circles. Booth continues what was a life 



WORKS ON BOOTH 

Much of the work on Sooth is different from that on James and Trilling 

in that it consists not just of expositions and commentaries on his 

them. Below is a sample of the large amount of material that draws in 
some way or other on Booth's work. 

Antczak, Frederick J. (ed.) (199S) Rhetoric and Pluralism: Legacies of 
Wayne Booth, Columbus, OH: Ohio State University Press. 

A collection of essays that surveys the impact of Booth's work. 

Baker, John Ross (1977) 'From Imitation to Rhetoric: The Chicago 
Critics, Wayne C. Booth and Tow Jones' , in Mark Spilka (ed.) Towards 
a Poetics of Fiction, Bloomington, IN and London: Indiana University- 
Press: 1 3 6—5 6. 

Discusses Booth's relation to Aristotle and the Chicago School. 

Bialostosky, Don (1985) 'Booth's Rhetoric, Bakhtin's Dialogics, and 
the Future of Novel Criticism', Philosophy and Literature 4: 2 5 7-65. 
A comparison of Booth and Bakhtin. 

Chatman, Seymour (1989) 'The "Rhetoric of Fiction"', in James 
Phelan (ed.) (1996) Reading Narrative: Form, Ethics, Ideology, Columbus, 
OH: Ohio State University Press: 40-56. 

Attacks the catch-all nature of Booth's concept of narrative as 



Com stock, Gary (1984) 'Wavne C. Booth, Pluralist', Religious Studies 
Review, 10: 252—7. 



Kilham, John (1966) 'The "Second Self" in Novel Criticism', British 
Journal of Aesthetics, 6: 272-90. 

An article on Booth that Booth himself challenges in 'The Rhetoric 
of Fiction and the Poetics of Fiction' (1977) in Mark Spilka(ed.) Towards 
a Poetics of Fiction, Bloomington, IN and London: Indiana University 
Press. 

Phelan, James (1988) 'Wayne C. Booth', Modern American Critics Since 
19SS (Dictionary of Literary Biography 67), ed. Gregory S. Jav, Detroit, 
MI: Bruccoli Clark Layman: 49-66. 

A comprehensive evaluation of Booth's life and work. 

(1996) Xarrasirc as. Rhetoric Technique. Audiences, Ethics, Ideology, 

Columbus, OH: Ohio State University Press. 

A major re-examination of Booth's key concepts. 

Richter, David (1982) 'The Second Flight of the Phoenix: Neo- 
Aristotelianism Since Crane', Eighteenth Century, 23: 27^1-8 

Sees Booth as a second-generation neo- Aristotelian who is much 

Schwartz, Daniel R. (1985) 'Reading as a Moral Activity', Sewanee 
Review, 93: 480-5 . 

Surveys the continuing relevance of The Rhetoric of Fiction. 



Stecker, Robert (1987) 'Apparent, Implied, and Poe 
Philosophy and Literature, 11:2 58—71 . 



Gibson, Andrew (1996) Towards a Postmodern Theory of Nai 
Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press. 

Gibson attacks the whole idea that there can be any such mi 



Graff, Gerald (1987) Professing Literature An Institutional History, 
Chicago, [L and London: University of Chicago Press. 

Deals with the institutional context relevant to Trilling and Booth. 

Lanser, Susan Sniader (1981) The Narrative Act: The Point of View in 
Fiction, Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press. 

Leitch, Vincent B. (1988) American Literary Criticism from Che Thirties to 
the Eighties, New York: Columbia University Press. 
Useful on both Trilling and Booth. 

McDonald, Walter R. (1969) 'The Inconsistencies in Henry James's 
Aesthetics', Texas Studies in literature and lanquage, 10: 585—97. 
A broad attack on New Critical appropriations of James. 

Peer, Willie van and Seymour Chatman (eds) (2001) New Perspectives 
on Narrative Perspective, Albany, NY: State University of New York 



mon-Kenan, Shlomith (1985) Xorrative Fiction: Contemporary Poetics, 
Accents, London: Methuen. 
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Keep, The 12, 15-16, 16-17, 33, 
43, 64, 65, 87, 94, 101, 102, 

113, 114, 1 15, 116-17, 125, 
127, 141, Critical Understanding 
13, 32-3, 84-5, 87-9, 95, 98, 
100-2, 140; Modern Dogma and 
the Rhetoric of Assent 1 2, 141 ; Now 
Don 'I Try to Reason with Me 1 2, 
140; Rhetoric of Fiction, The 2, 12, 
13, 15-16, 21, 33-7, 39, 50-3, 
55-70, 71, 73, 74, 75, 85, 87-8, 
89, 94-5, 96, 100, 101, 112-13, 

114, 115-17, 121-2, 123, 125, 
126-9, 130, 140, 141; Rhetoric of 
Rhetoric, The 13 



128;on'di: 


,tance 66-7, 68, 114, 


124; on dr 


amatized 


and 


undramati; 


■ed narra 


tors 56-60, 








81, 82, 86 


, 124, i: 


8 on ethics 


112, 114, 


124, 126 


; on extrinsic 


and intrins 


ic rhetor 


c 50-3, 100; 


on flesh-an 


d-blood 


iiithor 15-16 


64, 114-1 


5 ; on fles 


h-and-blood 


reader 1 5- 


16, 101, 


126; on 


Genette 127-9; on 


impersonality 


34, 60-3; 


on nnplii 


:d author 2, 


15-16, 58 


59, 63-6, 70, 73, BC 








113, 114-15, 124, 


129, 142; on 


implied re; 


L der 15- 


16, 95-6, 


101, 103, 


104, 114-15; on irom 


67, 68, 14 


l;onjan 


aes 69, 127; 


and judge., 
legacy of 1 


lent of n 
-3, 119- 


□vela 114-17 
-30; life and 


context of 3^1-, 11- 


-15; on Lolita 


(Nabokov) 
1 1 7; on m 


112-13 : 
:re obsei 


114, 116, 
-ver 59-60, 



career author IS— 16, 64; see also 

centres of consciousness 2, 16, 17, 
71-86, 98, 120, 122: definition 
of 77; see also Beach; Chatman; 
consciousness; Friedman; 

Genette; Gordon; Lubbock; 
phiiwh'.!]"!- point i't vievv 
Chace, William M. 138 



Chekhov, Anton 69 
Chicago School 12-14, 63-I-, i 
and Aristotle 13, 63^4: prin 



coduction 114— IS: definition of 

US; see also reader 
Cohn, Dorrit 123, 134 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor 2, 25 
communication 12-13, 14, 15-16, 
17, 18, 24, 33, 55, 72, 87, 
89-92, 117: model of 16; and 
reading process, five models of 
89-92; see also Booth; narrative; 



Minum 
Company We Keep, The (Booth) 1 2, 

15-16, 16-17, 33, 43, 64, 65, 

87, 94, 101, 102, 113, 114, 115, 

116-17, 125, 127, 141 
Compton-Bumctt, Ivv 44 
Comstock, Gan 143 
connotation: definition of 48; see also 



:>nrad, Joseph 52, 59, 80, 


10, 






77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82-6 


98, 






116, 117, 120, 123, 134 




definition of 83; and mor 




consciousness 83, 105-8, 


107, 



110, 112, 113, 116; seealso 
centres of consciousness; 
pluralism . point "I view 

instructed influence 72: definition 
of 72 

:ounter-culture; see culture 

IVane, R. S. 12, 13, 29, 143 

3rane, Stephen 29 

Zritical Undemanding (Booth) 13, 
32-3, 84-5, 87-9, 95, 98, 
100-2, 140 

rulture 4, 8, 10, 12, 44-5, 46, 47, 
49, 54, 72, 100, 101, 104, 109, 
112-13, 114, 116, 117, 122, 
125: Arnold on 45; counter- 
culture 10, 12, 122; definition of, 
45; Trilling's definition of 45 

Daughertv, Sarah B. 133 

ieath instinct 50: definition of 50; 

see also Freud 
ienotation48, 50: definition of 48; 

iescriptive criticism 37: definition 
of 37; seealso normative 

3ickens, Charles 2, 47, 48, 52-3 

Dickstein, Morris 1 38 

Diderot, Denis 110 

liegesis 51, 53: definition of 51; see 

liscourse 127-8: definition of 
1 28; see also Chatman; Genette; 



distance 47, 66-7, 68, 1 14, 1 24: flesh -and -blood author see narrative 

Booth on, schematiza.tion of 67; flesh-and-blood reader see narrative 

see also aesthetic distance localization 78-9, 86, 1 24: 
Donadio, Stephen 1 57 definition of 78; see aha Genette; 

Donoghue, Denis 27, 138 narrative; voice 

Dostoevski", Fvodor 112, 129 form 77: definition of 77; see also 
dramatic irony: definition of 62; see organic form 

afro irony Pointer, E. M. 7, 109, 1 10, 156 

dramatic narrative 74, 80-2; see also Frank, Joseph 10, 138 

narrative Freedman, Jonathan 138 

dramatized narrator 56-60, 61, 62, French, Phillip 139 

64, 74, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, French Poets and Xovelists (James) 

86, 124, 128: definition of 57; see 5, 7 

also undramahzed narrator Freud, Sigmund 8, 14-15, 18, 44, 
Dreiser, Theodore 26, 28, 29 46, 50, 1 10, 1 1 1 , 1 25, 126, 136 



Eisenhower, Dwight David 9 14-15; on primal urges 46 

Eliot, George 2, 5, 26, 52, 58, 95 Freud and the Crisis of Out Culture 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo 25 (Trilling) 46, 1 36 

£. M. Forster (Trilling) 7, 109, 110 Friedman, Norman 56, 73, 124, 

epistemology: definition of 74 133 

Erskine, John 108 

Essays in London and Elsewhere (James) Gathona tf FugltiTm, A (Trilling) 10, 

5, 132 136 

ethics 3, 4, 108, 112, 114, 124, Genette, Gerard 78, 79, 86, 124, 
126, 141: definition of 4; 128, 12 7-9, 141, 144 

Nietzsche on 108; see also genre 82: definition of 82; see also 







Gibson, Andrew 143 


Falk, Richard P. 133 




Gibson, Walker 96, 124 


Fergusson, Francis 133 




Golden Bowl, The (James) 1 , ' 


ficelle 81-2: definition of S 


12; see a 


'so Goode, John 133 


narrative 




Gordon, Caroline 75-6, 79 


fielding, Henrv 35, 59, 61 




Graff, Gerald 144 


'figure in [he Carpet, The 


■ (James 


) Graham, Kenneth 75 



99 Greenblatt, Stephen 2 

Fish, Stanley 91, 103 'Guv de Maupassant' (Jan 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott 60 Guy Domvtlle (James) 5 
Flaubert, Gustave 2, 5, 34, 35, 65, 

119, 123, 132: and impersonalitv Hawthorne, Nathaniel 5, 

34, 35, 65 Hawthorne (James) 5 



H,gel, Uourg Wilhelm Friixlridi 



Howdls, Will 



on moral sense 106-8; on 
ilitv and the novel 25-6; on 
Hive commentary 79-80, 81 
m omniscience 75, 80, 84; 
organic form 23-6, 27, 58, 
76, 124, 135; on point of 



inpi-r>oiia[itv 34, 51, 60-3, 65-6 : 
69, 78-9: definition of 34; 
Flaubert on 34, 35, 65 

mplied author 2, 15-16, 58, 59, 
63-8, 70, 73, 80, 90, 96, 101, 
102-3, 113, 1 14-15, 124, 
129, 1+2: definition of 64; and 
flesh-and-blood author 1 14-15; 
M «/i. narrative; reader 

mplied reader sec reader 

ndolence 50 

ntentional fallacy 2 

nterpretation 87-104; see also 
narrative; reader 

rony 67, 68, 141: definition of 68; 
see aim dramatic irony 

ser, "Wolfgang 91, 95 



, Henr 
-100; i 



appre 



106-S 



on author's voice 56; on centres 
of consciousness 2, 17, 71-86, 
98, 120, 122; on Conrad 80; and 
consciousness 2, 16, 17, 55, 77, 
78, 79, SO, 81, 82-6, 106, 107, 



16, 123; on dist 



>■ 47; and 



ficelles 81-2; and impcrsonalitv 
65, 78-9; and implied authors 
65, 80; on importance of the 
novel 21-2, 32; on kinds 36, 
81-2; legacy of 1-3, 119-30; life 
and context 3-7; and moral 
consciousness 105-8, 110, 112, 



87-104; on realism and 

scene 34, 42, 56, 60-3; on 
summarv 34, 42, 56, 60-3; on 
'test of execution' 26, 93, 96; 
writings of: Ambassadors, The 60, 
74, 77, 85, 109, 125; American. 
The 43, 78, 84, 85; 'Anthonv 
Trollope' 40, 41, 42, 62; -Art of 
Fiction, The' 6, 16, 21-6, 32, 
36, 38, 39, 76, 82, 87, 89, 92, 
93, 96, 97, 105-8, 121, 129; 
Awkward Age, The 80, 81; Essays in 
London and Elsewhere 5, 132; 
'Figure in the Carpet, The' 99; 



French 



a 5, 7; 



Golden Bowl, The 1, 77; 'Guv de 
Maupassant' 65; Gay Domvillc 5; 
Hawthorne 5; Letter to H. G. 
Wells (1900) 93; Letter to Hugh 
Walpole (1912) 76; Letter to 
Thomas Sergeant Perry (1867) 
105; Letter to William James 
(1890) 94; 'London Notes' 56; 
'New Novel, The' 42-3, 80; 

i Novelists 5, 132; 'Novels 
rge Eliot, The' 95; Partial 
: 5; Portrait of a Lady, The 
aces to the New York 
Edition of the Novels and Tales o 
Henrv James 1, 2, 4, 16, 24, 34, 
38, 39-14, 54, 56, 58, 60, 61, 
71, 72, 73, 74-86, 87, 93, 94, 
97, 98, 102, 106, 107, 109, 121, 



129, 152, 13+; Princess 96-7, 98, 99-100, 108, 109, 

Casamassima, The 28-9, 42; Rev. 121, 122 

of The Bettor, Estate (Trollope) +0; liberalism 9, 10, 16, 26-3 2, 
Rev. of Nona (Zola) 40; Roderick 112-13, 136: definition of 9 

Hudson 7, 78, 84; Spoils of Lolxa (Nabokov) 112-13, 114, 1 
Povnlon. TheSl; Tragic Muse, The 1 1 7; see also Nabokov 

81; 'Turn of the Screw, Th- 
34, 68, 69, 126; What Ma,s, 

Knew 60, 79, 124; W, ngs cfthe 120, 124, 133, 134 

Dove, The 1, 34, 56, 68, 78, 126 Lunacharsky, Anatoli 29 
James, William 4, 94 

Jones, Vivien 133 McCarthy, Joseph 9 

Joyce, James 34, 65 McDonald, Walter R. 1- 

Jullien, Jean 43 McWhirter, David 1 34 



8-9, 10, 11, 27, 29, 32, 



Matthew Arnold (Trilling) 7 
Krupnick, Mark, 32, 139 Matthiessen, F. O. 120 

Maupassant, Guv de 65 
Lanser, 5usan Sniader 85, 124, Mauriac, Claude 35 



Lee, Vernon 56; see also Paget, of 60; sec jl™ ii.ut.u. r- -.j..-iii 

Violet Middle of the journey, The (Trilling) 7, 
Leitch, Vincent B. 144 9,31,136 

Letter to H. G. Wells (1900) mimesis 51, 53, 88-9, 103: 

(James) 93 definition of 5 1 ; and expression 

Letter to Hugh Walpole (1912) 88-9; sec also diegesis, narrative 

(James) 76 mock reader see reader 

Letter to Thomas Sergeant Pern Modern Dogma and the Rhetoric of 

(1867) (James) 105 Assent (Booth) 12, 141 

Letter to William James (1890) moral realism see moral reason 

(James) 94 morality 3, 4, 105-18: absolute, 
Ubcal Imagination, The (Trilling) definition of 116; and fog 37, 

1-2, 3, 9, 14, 16, 26-32, 34, 127; and intelligence 108-10; 

36, 44, 47, 57, 63, 71-3, 87, moral, definition of 4; and moral 



Kafki 


., Franz 34 


Kant. 


Immanuel 25, 66 


Kean 


lev, Richard 88 


Keats 


, John 2, 106, 111 


Kern 


Lode, Frank 137 


Kilha 


m, John 143 


kiinU 


14, 36, 81-2: defi 



realism, definition of 109; and 


Conrad; distance; Genette; 


moral sense 26, 106-8; and novel 


implied author; kinds; mere 


6-7, 25-6, 29; pragmatic, 


observer; narrative commentarv; 


definition of 116; relative, 


narrator; narrator- agent; novel'; 


definition of 116; see also 


omniscience; privilege; reader; 


consciousness; Erskine; ethics; 


scene; sum man; Turgenev 


Forster; Nabokov; Puritanism 


narrator: definition of reliabilitv 68; 


vlormons 1 1 : definition of 1 1 ; see 


and Lolita (Nabokov) 112-13; 


also Smith; Young 


reliabilitv- of 66-70, 1 1 2-14 


vlorrison, Sister Kristin 134 


narrator-agent 58-60, 76: definitior 




of 60; see also mere observer 


-Jabokov, Vladimir 112-13, 115, 


New Criticism 1 , 10-1 1 , 1 3, 71-3, 


1 1 7; see also Lolita 


91, 99-100, 120: definition of 2; 


larratee 15-16; see also narrative 


and textual autonomy 97-8 


larrative commentary see narrative 


'New Novel, The' (James) 42-3, 


larrative: and author 15-16, 55-70, 


80, 132 


95-10+; and authorial audience, 


New York Intellectuals 8, 10, 1 38, 


definition of 100; and authorial 


140 


and narrative audiences 16, 


Nietzsche, Friedrich 31, 84, 108, 


100-1, 103, 126-7; and author's 


110, 111: on ethics 108; on will 


image 1 5-1 6; and career author 


31 


15-16, 64; and commentarv 34, 


normative criticism: definition of 


35, 50, 63, 51, 52, 56, 60-3, 


37; see also descriptive criticism 


65, 78-80, 81, 82; and 


norms: definition of 59 



communication 2, 4, 15-16, 


Norris, Frank 29 


32-3, 36-7, 38, 50, 53, 54, 55, 


Notes on Novelist, Qvnes) 5, 132 


59, 63-6, 69, 70, 85, 99, 95, 


nouveat, roman: definition of 35 


112-14, 117, 122, 123, 126, 


novel 21-38: and communication 


128; and diegesis 51-3; and 


15-16; definition of 22; and 


drama 80-2; and ficelles 82; and 


family romance (Freud) 125-6; 


flesh-and-blood author 15-16, 


judgement of 114-17; and 


101, 126; and flesh-and-blood 


moralitv 3, 6-7, 25-6, 29; statu 


reader 15-16, 64, 114-15; and 


of 2-3, 21-2; see also form; 


localization 78; and interpretation 


narrative; organic form 


87-104; and mimesis 88-9; and 


'Novels of George Eliot, The' 


narratee 15-16; and narrative 


(James) 95 


audience, definition of 100; and 


Now Don't Try to Reason with Me 


narrator 15-16, 55-70, 95-104; 


(Booth) 12, 140 


and reader 16, 87-104; and 


Nussbaum, Martha C. 124-5, 134 


reading process, five models of 




the 89-92; and societv 15-16; 


'Of This Time, of That Place' 


and voice 78; see also Abrams; 


(Trilling) 7 



3'Hara, Daniel T. 139 Friedman; Genetic; Gordon; 

iranisdence 57, 58, 75, 80, 8+: Lubbock; perspective 

definition of 58; see also narrative; Portrait of a Lady, The (James) 1 

Ippastag Self, The (Trilling) 8, 16, Prefaces to the New York Edition of 
44, 45, 47, 48-50, 87, 108-9, the Novels and Tales of Henry 

112, 121, 122, 136 James (James) 1,2,4,16, 24, 

irganic form 23-6, 27, 30, 38, 42, 34, 38, 39-44, 54, 56, 58, 60, 

76, 97-8, 124, 135: and 61, 71, 72, 73, 74-86, 87, 93, 

Aristotle 53; Coleridge on 25; 94, 97, 98, 102, 106, 107, 109, 

definition of 25; and Kant 25; 1 21 , 1 29, 1 32, 1 34 

and textual autonomv 97-8; Prince, Gerald 122 

see aha Coleridge, form, Kant, Princess Casamassima, The (James) 
Ward 28-9, 42 

3rwell, George 59 privilege: definition of 58; see also 



aget, Violet 56; see alio Lee, Rabinowitz, Peter 101, 126-7 

Vernon Rahv, Phillip 120 

arrington, V. L. 28, 36, 1 20 Raw lings, Peter 26, 1 34, 1 39 



al Portraits (James) 5 


reader 3, 5, 6, 15-16, 18, 33, 36, 


san Review 8 


38, 40, 44, 52, 54, 58, 59, 63, 


r, Walter 26 


64, 65, 68, 87-104, 114, 115, 


son, John H. 93, 134 


116, 124, 134, 141: and author 


, Willie van 144 


audience 100; definition of 96; 


>on of the Artist, The' (Trilling) 


implied, definition of 96; 




implied, discussion of 15-16, 


Dective 85; see also point of view 


95-6, 101, 103, 104, 114-15; 


rson, Dale E. 134 


mock, definition of 96; and 


an, James 11, 32-3, 143 


narrative audience 100; and 


> 51, 106 


overstanding, definition of 101; 


dism 13, 83-6, 140: definition 


postulated, definition of 96; 


'85; see also centres of 


reading process, five models of 


>nsciousness; Chicago School; 


89-92; role of 98-103; 


msciousness; point of view 


tvpologies of 92-5; and 


loretz, Norman 10, 29-30 


understanding, definition of 101 



v 56, 71-86, 120: 



39 54, 84, 89, 08, 107: ; 



appivditioti +5, 9}j; deiinition of 
40; and politics 27-8; see also 
Arnold; representation; slice of 
life; social realism 

Reising, Russell J. 46 

reliable narrator sec narrator 

representation 6-7, 17, 22-3, 
28-30, 39-54, 84, 89, 90, 98, 
123, 128, 134: and appreciation, 
43, 98; definition of 40; see also 
realism; slice of life 

Rev. of The Belton Estate (Trollope) 
(James) 40 

Rev. of Nana (Zok) (James) 40 

rhetoric, 12-13, 14, 17, 32-6, 38, 
50-3, 54, 63, 65, 69, 88, 116, 
126, 140, 141, 142: definition of 
13; intrinsic and extrinsic 50-3, 
100; see also Plato 

Rhetoric of fiction, The (Booth) 2, 12. 
13, 15-16, 21, 33-7, 39, 50-3, 
55-70, 71, 73, 74, 75, 85, 87-8, 
89, 94-5, 96, 100, 101, 112-13, 
114, 115-17, 121-2, 123, 125, 
126-9, 130, 140, 141 

Rhetoric of Rhetoric, The (Booth) 13 

Richards, I. A. 69 

Richter, David 143 

Rimmon-Kenan, Shlomith 126, 
144 

Robbe-Grillet, Alain 35 

Robert, Marthe 125-6 

Rodden, John, 48 139 

Roderick Hudson (James) 7, 78, 84 

Ross, D. 124 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques 110, 117 

Rowe, John Carlos 122, 135 



, August Wilhelm 25 
Robert 1 39 



Sincerity and Authenticity (Trilling) 8 

16, 45, 47, 50, 110-12, 122 
Simpson, Lewis P. 8, 140 



slice of life: definition of 43; i 

Arnold 
Smith, Joseph 1 1 ; see also Moi 



Spilka, Mark 22, 135 

Spo,ls ofPcjntan, The (James) 81 

Stalin, Joseph 8, 29 

Stecker, Robert 143 

Steinbeck, John 26 

Stevenson, Robert Louis 39, 132 

scon 1 27-8: definition of 128; 
see also Chatman; discourse; 
Genette summarv 60-3: 
definition of 61; see also scene 

Swedenborg, Emanuel 4 



Sacks, Sheldon 127, 128 
Said, Edward 102, 137 
Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin 8 
Sale, Roger 27 



Tanner, Stephen L. 140 
Tate, Allen 75-6 
'Teaching of Modern Liter 
On the' (Trilling) 94 



Teres, Harvey M. 140 


31, 136; 'Of This Time, of Thai 


Tilford Jr, John E. 62 


Place' 7; Opposing Self The 8, 


Tolstoy, Leo 2, 42, 47, 49 


16, 44, 45, 47, 48-50, 87, 


TragicMuse, The (James) 81 


108-9, 112, 121, 122, 136; 


Trilling, Lionel: on au then licit; 


'Person of the Artist, The' 66; 


108-10; and counter-culture 10, 


Sincerity and Authenticity 8, 16, 


122, 158; on culture 45; on 


45, 47, 50, 110-12, 122; 


Freud 14-15, 18. 44, 46, 50, 


'Teaching of Modem Literature 


1 10, 111, 125, 156; on 


On the' 94 


impersonality 65-6, 69; on 


Trollope, Anthony 40, 41, 42, 


indolence, power of 50; on James 


62 


27-30; legacy of 1-3, 119-30; 


Trotsky, Leon 8, 9 


on liberalism 9, 10, 16, 26-32, 


Turgenev, Ivan 2, 7, 8, 119, 


1 12-13, 136; life and context of 


134 


3-1-, 7-1 1 ; on Lolitc (Nabokov) 


'Turn of the Screw, The' (James) 


112-13; on Marxism 8-9, 10, 


1, 34, 68, 69, 126 


11, 27, 29, 32, 47, 110, 120, 


Twain, Mark (Samuel Clemens) 


1 2 1 , 1 36; and moral intelligence 


67-8 


18, 30, 108-9; on morality and 




moral realism 2, 7, 29, 109-10, 


understanding 101-3: definition of 


1 1 2 , 1 36; and New Criticism 


101; sec also narrative; 


10, 71-3, 97-8, 99-100; and 


overstanding; readers 


New York Intellectuals 8, 10, 


undramatized narrator 56-60, 61, 


1 38, 140; on organic form 30; 


62, 64, 74, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 


and politics 26; on readers, 


82, 86, 124, 128: definition 



on sincerity 108-10; and style of Uspenskv, E 

27; on will, 31; writings of: 

Beyond Culture 8, 16, 44, 45-6, Van Ghent, 

47-8, 50, 73, 87, 94, 99, 108, Vietnam Wi 

109, 111, 112, 121, 122; £. M. 

Fotstet 7, 109, 110; Freud and the 

Crisis of Our Culture 46; Gathering 

of Fugitives, A 10; 'Last Lover, 

The' 112-13; Libetal Imagination, 

The 1-2, 3, 9, 14, 16, 26-32, 

34, 36, 44, 47, 57, 63, 71-3, 

87, 96-7, 98, 99-100, 108, 

109, 121, 122; Matthew Arnold 7; 

Middle of the journey, The 7, 9, 



Wells, H. G. 23, 93 

What Maine Knew (James) 60, 79, 



Woolf, Virginia +0 



Wimsatt, W. K. 2 

Wings of the Dove, The 1, 34, 56, ( 

78, 126 



